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METHODIST REVIEW 


JULY, 1917 


THE CHURCH AND THE ALIEN 


Lest he who reads but does not think may imagine that the 
writer is biased in judgment, permit me to say at the outset that 
I have nothing but the warmest feeling for the German people and 
in their behalf as a matter of simple justice is this article written 
lest others be prejudiced against them and others of foreign birth 
in this polyglot land of ours—lI have not forgotten my Germany 
days in the now long ago. In 1885 I found myself a young stu- 


dent in Berlin. Those were spacious times. The world was alive 
and vibrant. Great things had happened. More were yet to come. 
In science a theistic conception of the universe was battling with 
scientific materialism. Higher criticism was in the air. It was 
the heyday of Wellhausen and Graf and Reuss and Pfleiderer and 
a host of others. In imperial politics the “will-to-power” was the 
driving motive of all parties. The whole of life was intellectually 
inspiring. I well remember, and now smile, with what enthu- 
siasm I stood in front of the famous university and thought of 
the historians, theologians, scientists, philosophers, who had 
taught or were then teaching there, and wondering what influ 
ences radiating from those lecture rooms would determine the 
thought of the church in Europe and America. Mommsen had 
gone. Harnack had not yet come. But here were Dillman and 
Pfleiderer and Beyschlug and Steinmetz and Strack and other 
celebrated world teachers. One, too, caught a glimpse now and 
then of Mallke and Bismarck, the Crown Prince “Unser Fritz,” 
the kingliest looking man that ever wore a crown, and his son, the 
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present Emperor, wayward then as his son is now. It was worth 
much to a young man all aglow with a divine passion for learning, 
which in the ceaseless drive of the ministerial life has never 
amounted to much, to stand at the Frederick statue when the 
troops mounted guard in the morning and have a good look at 
the old Emperor Wilhelm I in the palace windows opposite, for 
how much of modern history centered in him! Memories of good 
Methodists there in the church on Junker Strasse, their piety and 
Gastfreundlichkeit, and quiet meditations at the resting places 
of Fichte and Hegel, Schleiermacher and Neander, the church 
historian through whose volumes, six of them in Torrey’s trans- 
lation, I had waded some years before, alternating with Geiseler 
and Baur’s First Three Centuries, come to me as I write 
these lines in the Rocky Mountains, when in the village the bells 
are sounding the tocsin of war. It seems evident then that 
no unholy bias warps the judgment of him who in this hour would 
speak a kindly word for all foreign speaking peoples within our 
gates. 

But these are God’s days—days when he sits in judgment 
on the nations and balances the books; glorious days, though 
filled with blood and fire and vapor of smoke; pivotal days upon 
which future ages of peace and progress swing, the dawning of 
days which shall know no night, for “the Lamb shall be the light 
thereof.” In a former article in this Revrew I endeavored to 
set forth the underlying causes of this dreadful world war, show- 
ing them to be not wholly material but in part profoundly spirit- 
ual. Since then writers, at home and abroad, English, French, 
German, have dug around the same roots—the majority of them 
finding the cause to be the inevitable clashing of material interests, 
though many others seeing that colossal national egotism,-national 
immorality in dealing with other nations, greed and hunger for 
world dominion are results and not true causes—results of false 
education, false morality, and the inescapable consequence, false 
mentality in its understanding of the world and of world forces, 
which are not material at all. These writers perceive, and lead- 
ing spirits of the peoples have come to perceive, that at bottom 
this war is a battle of ideas. Now that the war is world-wide and 
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our own country has at last taken her stand, there is nothing more 
necessary than that level-headed citizens should avoid extremes 
and keep a cool head. The United States is facing perilous days. 
The peril is not abroad. It is at home. The revelations of 
intrigues against the United States, and that in the very shadow 
of the nation’s capitol, which have amazed and stung the very 
soul of America, indicate possibilities of social and industrial up- 
heavals, especially in some States, that may seriously hamper the 
activities of the government and destroy the sense of unity among 
the people. I am very well aware that there are those who will 
resent the intrusion of the ministry into what they may call the 
domain of politics, patriotically and piously declaring that the 
pulpit, and not the forum, is the place for the minister. But it is 
equally true that in social and political affairs there are occasions 
when the preacher should cross the frontiers of his particular prov- 
ince for the very reason that he is a preacher and enter the domain 
of science, literature, art, or politics from which he cannot be ex- 
cluded except by his personal limitations, since, as to the Latin 
dramatist, nothing human can be foreign to him. Statesmen and 
politicians have no monopoly of the national conscience. It may 
be his duty to call statesmen and politicians to the stern unchange- 
able fact that the moral laws of the eternal are superior to the 
material interests of the state. Instead of an unscrupulous Welf- 
Politik, which knows no law human or divine, it may be the duty 
of the preacher to substitute a Welt-Ethik, which is world law, 
for until that substitution is made, until a perverted Darwinian 
struggle for the survival of the fittest is relegated to the jungle 
where it belongs, and the Christ-law of mutual help takes its 
place in the cabinets of kings and corporations and labor unions 
and manipulators of capital, there will not be, nor can there be, 
peace on this poor blood-stained earth. The outer is built on the 
inner. The material rests on the spiritual. In these days of uni- 
versal stress and storm, days when near-sighted people, unmindful 
of similar crises in human history, the destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus, the sack of Rome, the fall of Constantinople, the 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, imagine that the Great Captain 
has deserted the ship to the forces of anarchy—days when a man’s 
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enemies may be of his own household, when suspicion and fear 
and race antipathy may lift their horrid crests and spit their 
venom among neighbors living but yesterday in mutual good will 
—in such days the preacher may well present Christ’s world- 
ethics and sound a ringing note of exhortation and warning. That 
fitting word in this present crisis will be: Beware of contagion, 
the contagion of fear, the contagion of the mob, the contagion of 
the collective mind, even of a whole nation. 

In such times as these those who really believe in Jesus 
Christ as everybody’s Christ, should practice openly the human- 
brotherhood principles of the gospel toward all men of foreign 
birth, aliens, sojourners from other lands with which the United 
States is at war. The principles of Christianity do not change. 
They are not intermittent. Nor are they, as Troeltsch would 
teach, of a state between the present and the future which may be 
termed in eschatological terms ad interim. They are built, like 
the everlasting hills, into the structure of the universe, into the 
very nature of our religion. There will be spies and traitors 
among us. But he is a sorry citizen and he is a poor Christian 
patriot who will belie his profession and our American nobility 
of spirit by giving ear to idle gossip and false rumor, or who shall 
bring suffering to others by creating suspicions of disloyalty, or 
of hatred, to the government of the United States against any citi- 
zen of foreign birth or lineage whe does not by overt act or foolish 
speech betray himself. A truly Christian man who understands 
the principles of Jesus Christ will not himself manifest un 
brotherly feelings toward those who yesterday called him “brother 
in Christ,” because patriotism, which in them, as in all of us, is 
the call of the blood, will not allow them to denounce the land 
of their fathers. The national songs of Germany, “Die-Wacht 
am Rhein,’ “Der Deutsche,’ and “Deutschland, Deutschland 
ueber Alles,” are not explosive outbursts of yesterday, but were 
born amid the revolutionary throes of 1840-41. Nor are the 
works of Mommsen, Sybel, Ranke, Burckhardt, and Treitschke, 
the schoolmasters of Germany in history, recent products of im- 
perial policy, though through their glorification of Prussia and the 
house of Hohenzollern they educated the German mind to ac- 
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quiesce in Prussian dominance. At any rate, what is more dan- 
gerous, or more contemptible in human society than the moral 
assassin, the assassin of character, who by inuendo, by satanic 
suggestion, by artful question, builds up a wall of suspicion among 
good men, around his thoughtless, open-hearted victim? Actuated 
by unholy motives, envious of abilities he can never rival, jealous 
of influence he can never obtain, such a creature may by some 
diabolical sophistry justify his infamy, as Judas Iscariot might 
justify his betrayal of the Christ. He may even think himself 
pious and hold revivals to bring men to God, providing he is suffi- 
ciently advertised, but neither God nor man can have any use for 
him. “Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, and in 
thy name cast out devils, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works?” “Depart from me, I never knew you!” 

In these United States there are about eight million Ger- 
mans. Omitting all aliens who may be propagandists of foreign 
intrigue and diplomacy, and those who by attempting to divide 
opinion in this country come perilously near being guilty of 
treason, the sane, panic-proof people of the United States, and cer- 
tainly millions of Christian people in all our churches, will not 
be so utterly lost to reason as to imagine that these millions of 
Germans, Austrians, and Bulgarians—these our German brothers 
in our churches and Annual Conferences—are responsible for the 
acts of the German Government. Nor will they assume without 
evidence that these Germans and others are in full sympathy with 
the atrocities committed on land and sea which excite the moral 
execration of the world, however much they may be excused under 
the pitiable plea of military necessity, an excuse which would 
justify every crime under heaven. To excuse is to condemn! Our 
German citizens are not responsible for the acts nor for the 
methods nor the arguments of the German Government; and no 
one has the right to create suspicion of his neighbors, to surround 
them with an atmosphere of disloyalty, injuring them in their 
business and daily toil, isolating them in social intercourse, and 


thus not only persecute cruelly innocent people, people who love 
our institutions and the starry flag which is their children’s flag, 
but also create a state of wild, unreasoning ferment of fear and 
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race hatred throughout the whole land. The one imperative need 
in this country to-day is unity—one people, one government, one 
language, one flag, one destiny ! 

Nor can we say with any knowledge of the secret ways of 
governments that even all the people of Germany are responsible 
for or indorse the acts or the Schrecklichkeit method of the 
German Government. The attacks of the Socialists in the 
Reichstag on the policy of Prussia are sufficient evidence that those 
acts and policies are not universally indorsed. The conflict over 
methods between the partisans of the Imperial Chancellor Beth- 
man-Hollweg and those of Tirpitz is evidence that in the govern- 
ment itself there is wide difference of opinion. The people are 
no more directly responsible for this war than they were for the 
attack on Austria in 1866, nor for the Franco-German War in 
1870. It was not the people who forged the Ems telegram which 
precipitated that war. Responsible writers and public speakers, 
if they know history, will draw wide distinction between the 
people and the government of a people. This war is not a people’s 
war, however the government and its press may make the people 
think it is. Nor is it wholly the immediate product of Pan- 
German dreams of state philosophers, of military camarillas, 
political cliques, economic leaders, and university professors. 

All these have had their influence and are in their degree 
responsible for the blood of millions. But the tremendous under- 
lying fact is that there are mystic forces in human history which 
despite all we can do will drive with irresistible might a nation 
into the frightful abysses of war, and even the whole world into 
carnage and self-destruction. Such events are the pay days of 
the nations, the days of the Lord in national history. These are 
the inescapable results of former national deeds or of governmen- 
tal diplomacy in which the masses who suffer had no part. As 
Schiller wrote, “It is the curse of evil deeds, that they must evil 
deeds beget.” If the military party, led by Moltke and Von Roon, 
had not compelled Bismarck to retain Alsace and Lorraine for 
strategic reasons, the Ems telegram, the debacle at Sedan, and 
the starving of Paris during which the people in sheer desperation 
and need ate their dogs and hunted for rats, would not have 
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rankled in the soul of France. “Time, my lord, hath a wallet 
at his back.” There is no escape from consequences. We lay 
down the premises, justice draws the conclusion. Had England 
listened to the appeal of M. Thiers for help in 1870, Prussia 
would not have conquered France and transmitted a legacy of 
woe in which England is now involved, nor would England to-day 
be fighting for her_life against Germany. This war would not 
have been, nor could it have been. If Russia in 1870 had not 
aided Germany against France by keeping Austria out of that 
war on the side of France, would Germany now be fighting 
Russia? Nor will any thoughtful student of the philosophy of 
history affirm that out of sheer willfulness the government of Eng- 
land, the Tsar of Russia, or even the German Emperor himself, 
with all of his ambitions, desired this war. Whatever the internal 
history of the Imperial Court yet to be written may reveal of the 
military party, headed by the Crown Prince and the Junker class, 
whose Pan-German ideas have been so ardently supported by 
historians and publicists in the State universities, events and 
mystic forces, psychological movements, it must again be said, 
over which kings and ministers of state have no control when once 
the hour has come, coupled with the collective impulse of a people 
not long out of serfdom, as is the case with Prussia, and educated 
through long periods to give unquestioning obedience to autocratic 
power, and played upon at the right moment by an inspired press, 
itself slavishly subservient to court influence and governmental 
policy, may plunge a noble peace-loving nation into war—a war 
horrible and disastrous in its effects upon future generations—a 
war in which the people themselves, if left to themselves, that is, 
if not deceived by their rulers, have no vital interest and from 
which they can derive no benefit but victory, perhaps, for their 
leaders and heavier burdens of taxation for themselves. But are 
the people to be blamed? When the German Emperor dropped 
his pilot, Von Bismarck, and, contrary to the advice of that ruth- 
less but sage counselor, sailed out on uncharted seas in quest 
of colonies and world-empire, was it then that were laid the begin- 
nings of this conflict? But were the people to blame? ‘There is 
no divisibility between cause and effect. Back in those days the 
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reaction against the blood and iron policy of the great chancellor 
strengthened imperial dreams of world dominion because of the 
more liberal attitude of the new emperor toward social democracy. 
The genius of Bismarck consolidated the German states, but while 
he could achieve for the empire a political union, he could not 
give to it a spiritual unity. Militarism, Anti-Semitism, Catholi- 
cism, Socialism, Agrarianism, clamorous demands of Conserva- 
tives, Social Democrats, disciples of Liebknecht and Bebel, who 
had swallowed up the followers of La Salle, clericals and repre- 
sentatives of industrial interests filled the air. Here, then, are 
visible forces, tremendously dynamic forces which create condi- 
tions, social, psychological, political, out of which shall spring 
remote but inevitable results in a nation’s life and history. Bis- 
marck was opposed to colonial projects. The freedom of the seas 
was not necessary to Germany. In his judgment Germany was 
not called to be a maritine power. The emperor thought differ- 
ently. The merchants of Hamburg and Bremen thought differ- 
ently. Increase in population, increase in industrial output— 
the consequent demand for more markets and the Pan-German 
ambitions of the military caste were all on the side of the emperor. 
The continental policies of Bismarck gave way to Welt-Politik. 
The die was cast. Bismarck was dropped. Like Wolsey, like 
Metternich, like Stein, he learned that there are mystic, impon- 
derable forces in history whose momentum we cannot control. 
We cannot reach back and modify the cause. We cannot change 
the acorn when it has become an oak. Hence the need of men 
taking a long look ahead into the probable results of their acts 
before they commit either the church or the state to their pet 
policies. 

There are those even among German statesmen who think 
Bismarck’s policy was better than the emperor’s for the peace of 
the world and that the ambitions of the emperor should have been 
thwarted. But could the wonderful industrial development of 
Germany have been thwarted? Could the annual 800,000 in- 
crease in population have been restrained? In 1837 the population 
of all Germany was only 37,000,000. In 1875 it rose to 42,000,- 
000. In 1910 the empire counted 65,000,000 souls. The indus- 
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trial expansion was also enormous. In 1886 the combined exports 
and imports were about one and a quarter billion dollars. In 
twenty years from that date the foreign trade doubled in value. 
Could all this be thwarted ? 

What Jerusalem is to the Jew, Mecca to the Mohammedan, 
Constantinople is to the Russian. It was from there, from S. 
Sophia, says the Russian with the glorious liturgies of 8S. Chrysos- 
tom sounding in his ears, that the true faith was carried to 
holy Russia. The dream of Russia has been to possess that sacred 
soil and gateway to the world. Without egress there, there is no 
world market for Russia, and therefore no industrial growth for 
the millions of that empire. But the pathway through the Balkan 
States and Constantinople from Germany to the Persian Gulf 
and Asia Minor is the desired outlet for Germany to the Orient. 
Must Germany then give way to Russia? More elements not 
easily controlled. But are the German people or German-Ameri- 
eans to be blamed for this conflict of national needs? Surely 
neither the German nor the Russian caught in state machinery 
or diplomacy are to be treated with suspicion by us or excluded 
from our Christian love and fellowship. They are not responsible. 

Who, then, is responsible? Who is responsible for this 
astounding change in the mentality of the honest-hearted, peace- 
loving German people? Who is responsible for Pan-Germanism, 
for the will-to-power philosophy, the might-makes-right morality 
of Bernhardi, Lasson, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and Treitschke 
underlying this world catastrophe? Not the people! The univer- 
sities, the real-schule, the press, the church, and the ministers of 
state are the teachers of the people. These create the collective mind 
of a nation. And the people, forcibly obedient victims of state 
policies in which they have no voice, living for the state, dying 
for the state, according to a biological notion of the state, think 
themselves patriotic when they fight for these policies, when they 
would have been just as patriotic had their education been all the 
other way. If the combination of Russia, France, and Germany 
against England in 1900 had continued would not the German 
people have been as full of admiration for Russia and France as 
they are now of hatred? If the Anglo-German treaty of 1904, 
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which was inimical to France, had been maintained would the 
Germans now be hating England? Does it make a world of dif- 
ference in moral principles whose ox is gored ¢ 

But no matter. For the sake of peace in our own country 
during this national emergency the diplomatic squabbles of the 
old world are not to be fought out here. This is not Europe. This 
is America. If suspicion and distrust against English and French 
. and Germans, Bulgars, Poles, Italians, Belgians, or others are 
engendered among us, our mines and factories and workshops, 
whole neighborhoods of divers nationalities in all our large cities 
and even small communities in the far West will be torn and rent 
in partisan strife. Here, then, above all else, is the opportunity 
of the church. The church can now do a work which will make it 
easier for her to evangelize the foreign element when the war is 
over. For hatred between men, let her substitute forbearance 
and love; for suspicion, brotherly trust; for enmity and revenge 
among neighbors, Christian kindness and magnanimity. The 
Church of the Crucified whose Golgotha to-day is the world— 
I am writing this on Good Friday—is the reconciler of humanity. 
The Christian man will serve his Lord and his country best by 
showing a Christian spirit toward foreign-speaking peoples and 
aliens. Jesus calls us to the higher patriotism, the patriotism of 
the kingdom of God. Millions of foreigners in our crowded cities 
are yet to be evangelized. We dare not alienate them now and try 
to win them later. Let us be wise. If the Church of God in 
America fails to act toward all men of every race and color and 
tongue in the light of eternity, then the church as an organized 
institution of religion will not only have failed to serve the nation 
in its hour of need, it will also have failed our Lord himself and 
lost its chance with the aliens when the war is over. ~ 
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IBSEN’S INDIGNATION 


Issen is Ibsen; to comprehend his philosophy and appreciate 
his art one must be in possession of new standards of value, new 
norms of truth. If one fails to possess or to exercise these func- 
tions of will and intellect he will give up the Ibsen problem with 
despair and disgust and complain that the poet does not “get any- 
where.” Ibsen impugned what to others seemed inexorable and 
imperative, ignored the alleged benefits of social evolution, and 
sought to show the world that contemporary ideals are not eternal. 
Ibsen’s indignation was due to the fact that he could not persuade 
people to take his point of view, and in his individualistic intoler- 
ance he believed that his view was the right one. Unwilling to 
ape an age which looked to science and sociality as the redeeming 
features of human life, Ibsen chastised nature and challenged 
society because they try to prove that man is an animal whose sole 
aim consists in becoming social. This task of protest and repudi- 
-ation Ibsen could not accomplish without throwing a little nihilis- 
tic dust into the eyes, but his genius delivers him from professional 
pessimism and places him among men as their friend. Writing 
his dramas of human life in the very years that Darwin was pro- 
ducing his works on biology, Ibsen is practically forced to assume 
the naturalistic point of view; unlike Darwin, Ibsen protests 
against this, and thus arraigns the world of things and men be- 
cause it appears so ugly and unworthy. Ibsen is thus an artistic 
antidote for scientific poison ; if Darwinism was bad Ibsenism will 
be worse, but the bitter medicine will work the cure so that the 
human patient who has suffered from naturalistic malaria will 
sit up and then recover. 

When one assumes Ibsen’s point of view he sees how conserv- 
ative has science been. As long as science kept talking about man’s 
physical nature science was bold and destructive; but when the 
ethical question was raised carnivorous science began to eat straw 
like the ox. The physics of science is strong and adventurous, 
but the ethics of science is timid and conservative, so that science 
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finds it dangerous to break the Golden Rule. Like Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt among the trolls the scientific thinker has willingly fastened 
a tail to his back, but when it came to a radical change in point 
of moral view science has emulated the example of the same Peer 
Gynt, who drew back. Now Ibsen is willing to suggest changes 
in the ethical order just as science suggested them in the physical 
order, and these Ibsenesque improvements are likely to be danger- 
ous in that they will insist upon the individual; persuade man to 
call his soul his own. Man is more willing to believe that he is 
an ape than that he is an ego, and thus the world has not yet for- 
given Ibsen for saying, as in so many ways he did say, “Thou art 
thou; man, be thyself!” Darwin was willing to postulate a mag- 
nificent struggle for existence physical, but when at last man 
appeared he was ready to cry, “Hold; enough!” Not so Ibsen; 
neglectful of the long cosmic process which has succeeded in plac- 
ing man upon the planet, he is in favor of continuing the evolution- 
ary process until man comes into his own as a thoroughly human 
being. Ibsen believes that man has the right to take the principle 
of natural selection into his own hands, and that is the reason that 
to most people Ibsen is worse than Darwin; that is the reason 
why the Darwinian monkey seems preferable to the Ibsenesque 
man. From the ethical point of view art is more radical than 
science, since art insists upon man even at the expense of nature 
and society. The plan which Ibsen perpetrates shows itself can- 
didly in the three-fold division of his drama. Viewed esthetically, 
this drama is so much romanticism, realism, mysticism; consid- 
ered philosophically, it is religion, irreligion, spiritualism ; figura- 
tively expressed, it is the cloud, the earth, the sky. At the incep- 
tion of the third period, which begins with “Master Builder,” 
Solness stands at the top of the church-tower which he has just 
completed and cries out, “Hear me, thou Mighty One! From this 
day forward I will be a free builder—I too—in my sphere just 
as thou in thine. I will never build more churches for thee—only 
homes for human beings.” To the young girl standing on the 
ground below this atheistic outburst sounded like “harps in the 
air.” But, according to his own testimony, the descent was not 
satisfactory, for building homes for human beings was not “worth 
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a rap,” while the Almighty whom he had flouted began to have 
his turn again. 

The final stage in Ibsenism is thus an attempt to regain the 
heights which he had lost, to supplant the social home by the 
mystical “castle in the air.” If traditional religion was forced to 
give way before the social and naturalistic, such practical posi- 
tivism itself was none the less doomed to yield before the inrush- 
ing of victorious mysticism. In his very last play, “When We 
Dead Awaken,” there is the same confession voiced in the words 
of Sculptor Rubek to his model, Irene, as in “Master Builder’ the 
architect had confided his strivings to the ardent young girl. The 
lifework of the sculptor was to have been a romantic and religious 
statue—The Resurrection Day ; but so feebly was his heart enlisted 
in the work that the model who had posed for him fled from the 
studio. Thus devoid of inspiration, the bereft sculptor turns to 
work of a different sort. Around the idealistic statue he places 
figures of men and women as he knew them in real life; praised 
by the public for their exact likeness to human life, they appealed 
to the melancholy artist as so many “respectable, pompous horse- 
faces, self-opiniated donkey-muzzles, lop-eared, low-browed skulls.” 
With the reappearance of the model, who now is accompanied by 
the figure of religion in the form of a sister of charity, the sculptor 
abandons the art of the second period with the hope of regaining 
the heights of spiritual life. The significance of all this is not 
far to seek. Ibsen began with the free and lofty conceptions of 
“Brand,” “Peer Gynt,” “Emperor and Galilean,” only to descend 
to such sordid scenes as appear in “Ghosts,” “Wild Duck,” “Hedda 
Gabler.” The sacred of the first manner was too good for him, 
while he himself was too good for the secular of the second style; 
thus he attempts a rehabilitation of the original style in its spirit- 
uality, although the net result is only so much indefinite mysti- 
cism, as this appears in “Master Builder,” “Little Eyolf,” “When 
We Dead Awaken.” Such an artistic swoop is not unknown in 
the history of genius. Raphael’s three manners show how a 
painter can descend from the religiosity of Perugia to the worldli- 
ness of Florence only to resume his high style in the majestic art 
of his Roman period. Wagner was equally well acquainted with 
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a music which went from crest to trough and then back to the crest 
again. Wagner’s early operas, Lohengrin and Tannhiuser, sur- 
render their religiosity to the atheism and anarchy of the “Ni- 
belungen Ring,” just as this vicious art of the middle period 
yields before the final inspiration of “Parsival” and “Tristan and 
Isolde.” In Ibsen’s case this threefold movement or undulation 
involves much that is autobiographical. There is a sense in which 
he himself is the uncompromising Brand, who will have the ideal 
or nothing. Thwarted in this supreme aim, he accepts the disjunc- 
tion, adopts the Nought as his motto, and proceeds to write the 
nihilistic plays which produce confusion in the godless world of 
things and men. Himself he likens to “the enemy of the people” ; 
his own activities find their parallel in the young Werle, of “Wild 
Duck,” who presents “the claims of the ideal” at the doors of 
Norwegian households only to find the people bankrupt. His own 
mood is like that of Rosmer, who is led to see that, in his apostasy, 
“the work of ennobling human beings is not for me.” The nihilis- 
tic women, like Nora Helmer in “Doll’s House,” Mrs. Alving in 
“Ghosts,” and Rebecca West in “Rosmersholm,” are so many 
Minervas springing full-armed from his own head. Then, at last, 
he himself is the “master builder’ who strives to regain the 
heights of his early period, just as he is one with the sculptor who 
turns with disgust from his wretched secular work to resume the 
onetime loftiness of an art fresh, free, and believing. In all this 
Ibsen does not hide his personality in Shakespearean fashion or 
display in a frank Shavian manner; he places it in the drama for 
those who are able and willing to behold it. In this veiled self- 
revelation, which recalls the case of Moses and the Israelites, his 
position in letters is solitary. Art and life, man and message, 
character and creator are subtly blended. 4 

Up to the present hour, Ibsen has not received critical appre- 
ciation ; blamed too much by those who fear lest the present order 
of social paradox be disturbed, and praised too highly by those 
who rejoice in disorder, the true use of Ibsen has still to be deter- 
mined. Ibsen is more or less than an artistic personality; he is 
a force which may be directed this way or that as one best judges. 
Realize that the age is infested with the naturalistic and the social 
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and then Ibsen will seem like a ferret among the rodents, a hawk 
among the sparrows. Just as the skeptical Hume has the credit 
for the destruction of Deism in England, so Ibsen should be 
credited with the merit of discountenancing the positivist tend- 
encies of the nineteenth century. Ibsen’s indignation is thus an 
antiseptic for the infections of the times. Because of its cathartic 
character Ibsen’s art can be called neither good nor bad, but neces- 
sary in an ethical emergency. Hence it is not a question of what 
Ibsen is, but of what Ibsen can do; his art is functional and oper- 
ative; his ethics anti-Laodicean. Personally Ibsen was a physi- 
cian, a detective, a whole commission in lunacy. 


Tolstoi criticized the memory of Shakespeare because the 
gigantic bard was snobbish in his attitude toward the laboring- 
classes; because he played into the hands of crown and capital. 
This amounts to charging that Shakespeare was Laodicean in his 
want of moral earnestness, and that he took the Golden Mean of 
Aristotle with the result that the English conscience learned how 
to be so-so in ethics. It is undeniable that Shakespeare did not 


see fit to please Elizabethan people with the problem-play and that 
his psychology was not the “double edged” analysis of Ibsenism. 
To this charge one may strive to say, in defense of the poet, that 
his was an age when psychology and sociology were not dramatiz- 
able, so that it was proper for him to indulge in that noble art- 
playfulness by an appeal to histrionic hypothesis which suggests 
that “all the world’s a stage.” At the same time one should not 
forget that the Greek dramatists, who were bent upon beauty and 
formal perfection, refused to avoid what was the great moral prob- 
lem of the day—the painful contrast between spontaneous nature 
and cramped conventionality—between phusis and thesis. Fur- 
thermore be it observed, in the midst of this attempt to evaluate 
Shakespeare and Ibsen, that the classic drama of Corneille and 
Racine, classic in its insistence upon Aristotelian unity and pagan 
in its fondness for exterior perfection, did not think it unzsthetical 
to introduce the leading idea of the Cartesian ethics to the effect 
that reason should control emotion. In contrast with Greece, 
France, and Norway, English drama of the Elizabethan period 
offers the humble plea that metaphysics and morality should not 
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be allowed to stand in the way of esthetic effect, just as it suggests 
that art’s mission is to please the senses without arousing the 
brain. In all this it must be plain that Ibsen, who in his own way 
was out after beauty and stage-effect, decided instinctively to cast 
in his lot with the classic school of quasi-philosophical dramaturgy 
instead of yielding to the temptation to produce effects at all cost 
of causality and conscience. Nevertheless, Ibsen was an artist 
as Sophocles and Euripides, Corneille and Racine were artists. 
Genuine characters he has and he uses, even when they do drip 
with doctrine. Ibsen has comedy, but the victim of the ludicrous 
situation is tripped up by moral logic rather than by worldly luck; 
in the language of his Julian, the tormented character can say, 
“The World-Will has laid an ambush for me.” Peer Gynt, who 
stumbles over the scud-swept heath, is as funny as a clown in the 
movies, but his ridiculousness is radical and instructive. Ulric 
Brendel, in “Rosmersholm,” is capable of antics and comical say- 
ings, but profound like Diogenes. Indeed one might even suggest 
that, as Aristophanes made his best “hit” when he caricatured 
Socrates, so Ibsen can produce his best effects of comedy when 
he makes a philosopher stumble. The same high logic applies to 
his tragic characters, even when theirs is the terrible fate which 
yawns at the climax in “Ghosts,” “Wild Duck,” and “Rosmers- 
holm.” Truly Ibsen’s world is a stage as fanciful and clever as 
Shakespeare’s, but the antics of the characters show how nature 
has her puppets who behave quite as marvelously as a troupe of 
trained fleas. The real world, with its chaos and contradiction, 
was Ibsen’s stage; the newspapers gave him his characters and 
plots, and the living conversation of men and women, which he 
reproduced with photographic and phonographic sincerity, sup- 
plied the dialogue and action. ” 
Ibsen’s art shows its authenticity in both his romanticism and 
realism; concrete things like fiords and crags save his sentiments 
from vapidity, while the poetic instinct never lost itself in the 
sordid conditions of life when life’s ebb disclosed the mud-bottom 
of the stream. Like Stendhal, “a man of fire cloaked in ice,” 
Ibsen could not prevent his frigid temperament from revealing 
the fine fires within his essential soul. While he wrote his early 
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dramas, which were poetical either in form or idea, or both, his 
Goethean fancy could not be questioned, and where the verse lacks 
sweetness it is not wanting in light. But in the straightforward 
prose-drama, which might seem to go at its subject with the grim 
determination of a special commission for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the conditions of vice in a congested metropolitan district, 
the same lightness of touch is present, although unknown to the 
character which reveals it. This appears directly in the perpetual 
symbolism of the social plays, which show themselves to be the 
virtual descendants of the romantic dramas just as they proclaim 
that the social philosopher is still the poet. Every one of the 
social plays has its poetic pitfall, its parabolic image. Let it be 
a dancing serpent, the vision of ghosts, a burning asylum, a 
wounded wild duck, an ill-ventilated room, an infected water- 
supply, white horses, carp in a pond, a floating crutch, each thing 
is spiritual in significance. When Plato’s Socrates asserted that 
everything on earth had its appropriate idea he balked at the 
notion that divine ideas might overshadow such paltry and ridicu- 
lous things as “hair, mud, and dirt”; but Ibsen’s idealism insists 
that everything earthly is under the wing of its suitable spiritual 
principle; hence the confident symbolism. 

The artistic verity of Ibsen’s work will be questioned by those 
who have moved about in the world, attended occasional sessions 
at a night-court, and read magazine fiction scooped up from the 
street. Such will say, as did Judge Brack in “Hedda Gabler,” 
“People don’t do such things.” Or with an exceptional character, 
like Hilda Wangel in both “Lady from the Sea” and “Master 
Builder,” or Hedda Gabler in her own play, these practical people 
of the world will make use of the countryman’s criticism of the 
giraffe, which, while he actually saw it, persuaded him of its non- 
existence because the rustic beholder knew of no species to which 
said specimen might be relegated. There is no such thing as a 
Hilda or a Hedda; nature’s arm is so shortened, her supply of 
specimens so limited and her imagination so staid that she does 
not produce in re what the artist conceives in intellectu solo. In 
one’s own experience one hears now and then such things as are 
said upon [bsen’s suburban stage, just as one’s own experience will 
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afford him an occasional example of such “giraffes” as Ibsen 
selected from the herd. The trouble with Ibsen’s critic, and he is 
found at the Carnegie library and the box-office, is that he, to be 
frank in logical technique, uses the concept to his own cerebral 
hurt. We are indeed privileged to generalize, but when we have 
elaborated such a concept as “man,” “world,” “life,” we are in 
danger of assuming that the crescent of our actual knowledge is 
equal in area to the full-orbed moon whose shadowy outline we 
can discern in the west. Now, Ibsen leaves the inner curve of the 
bright conceptual crescent to make lunar excursions into the pale, 
gray satellite which in our twentieth-century evenings is not yet 
full. Ibsen anticipates according to the analogy of experience. 
There is no Nora Hellmer, but such a specimen of the female 
gender is to be; thus far she has only happened, but the future 
will show her willing her womanhood into being. There never 
was a Hedda Gabler, but there is the eternally Hedda in every 
woman. Brands do not apply for ministerial orders, but the 
future may see such men of the Brand and John-Baptist type. 
Balzac knew how to drive a character out of the familiar circle 
of human life to make it better than the good or worse than the 
bad; and if Ibsen was fortunate enough to find a four-leaf clover 
now and then it is not for criticism to say that he was lacking in 
veritable realism. This justification of Ibsen as artist of the 
beautiful and true leads to the desire to set the man aright ethically 
in the light of the good. The moment that Ibsen set about scru- 
tinizing the social situation he placed himself in a position where 
conventionality could point the finger at him. The fallacy of all 
this reminds the student of logic of that old fallacy of four terms 
in connection with which it was contended that, as all criminal 
actions are punishable by law, and as prosecutions for theft are 
criminal actions, so such prosecutors lay themselves open to the 
charge of criminality. Ibsen undertook criminal action; hence we 
conclude that he is to be punished. This is equivalent to charging 
the detective with the crime that he unearths, or blaming the 
physician for the disease which he diagnoses. Ibsen detects and 
diagnoses, and then we blame him for not assuring us that our 
optimism is safe and sane. In particular, the anti-Ibsenite cannot 
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forgive Ibsen for his persistent suggestion that a man, or a woman, 
is himself, or herself; better it were to continue in the thought 
that man is relative rather than absolute, a citizen, a father, an 
employee, but not an ego; that woman, as Torvald Hellmer sought 
to remind intrepid Nora, is a wife, a mother. Now, Ibsen was 
never over-enthusiastic about the human ego; let that be under- 
stood, and let it be remembered that Emerson and Stirner 
were far more insistent than he when it came to a question 
about being one’s self. Ibsen’s Skule, in “The Pretenders,” is 
afflicted with self-skepticism and despectio sui; Brand failed to 
achieve selfhood in the spirit as Peer Gynt failed in the flesh; 
Nora Hellmer accomplished no more than an intellectual victory 
over the social world of anti-individualism; Julian the Apostate 
and Rebecca West cannot assert the self in the face of renuncia- 
tion. Still, Ibsen seems to believe that the individualistic experi- 
ment is worth trying; if man was never meant to be man, let 
us know it. 

As dramatist, with the principle of contradictory forces as 
the basis of all tragedy and comedy, Ibsen disdains all madeup 
situations and decides to make use of life’s major conflicts. Chief 
among these, as Ibsen reads the signs of the times, are the per- 
petual contrast between the individual and society, and the ha- 
bitual conflict between present and past. His ethics, then, is not 
the scientific ethics of social evolution, according to which the 
individual slips into the social situation as snugly as the proverbial 
bug in the rug. No, the individual in society is a round peg in 
a square hole. Then Ibsen seems to regard the progressive move- 
ment of social evolution as though its speed-limit was glacial. 
Thus he becomes impatient, indignant, recalcitrant. Man is not 
here and now; man calls himself by every other name than “self” ; 
man places himself in the past rather than the present. In a 
word, Ibsen’s pessimism is only indignation; Ibsen’s indignation 
is due to the fact that man’s ideals do not keep up with his inner 
spiritual progress. The race is reactionary, the present is ruled 
by the past, the living are guided by the dead, and ghosts cling to 
us. Ibsen affirms that the life of a truth is limited to about twenty 
years ; if this be so we are all like Rip Van Winkle in that we have 
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the notions that obtained before we went to sleep. In politics we 
must cling to the ideals of 1897, when was ushered in the Mc- 
Kinley-Hanna régime. We are standing pat spiritually, and are 
ready to persecute Galileo Ibsen for his insinuation that the earth 
moves. Ibsen’s individualism and futurism are eccentrics which 
keep throwing his morale off the center indicated by conscience. 
Before Ibsen’s day conscience had been one of the favorite themes 
with the dramatist. A%schylus used it to drive his Orestes around 
the world; Shakespeare needed it to irritate the sensitive brain 
of his Hamlet. It was Ibsen’s fate to compose dramas after the 
prying, nut-cracking psychology and sociology of the nineteenth 
century had come to the smug conclusion that conscience, instead 
of being without history, or, like King Melchizedek, “without 
father or mother, beginning or end of days,” was nothing more or 
less than a surviving social instinct calculated to restrain by re 
morse the self-assertiveness of the ego. This may satisfy science, 
but will it serve the purpose of art? Let conscience be called the 
voice of God, and Shakespeare can have his characters recite any 
amount of rhetorical dialogue about the terrors of this inward 
scourge ; let the same conscience drop an octave, and Corneille can 
still avail himself and his art of the quivers which a violated moral 
reason is sure to provide; but make conscience Darwinian and 
social, and let the violation of this new moral sense consist of no 
more than disobedience to the voice social, and there will be little 
dramatic meaning to the bleating of the sheep. Ibsen proceeds by 
turning the moral tables and revolting against a “conscience” 
which is no more terrible than the ass in the lion’s skin. Nora 
Helmer takes her stand in opposition to the social order for the 
purpose of finding out which is right, it or she. Mrs. Alving, 
who has seen enough ghosts, has the suspicion that conscience may 
be only another one of these specters. She picks at a knot of the 
social doctrine and the whole machine-sewn affair ravels out. 
Hilda Wangel, another feminine immoralist, shames her master 
builder for his socially “sick and dizzy conscience.” Truly the 
times are out of joint when realistic art can find no sanction 
in the moral ideals which science is so ready to put forth as final. 

In particular, Ibsen’s individualism, which in another age 
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worked to perfect the character of a Saint Paul, a Saint Augus- 
tine, a Savonarola, a Luther, gets into hot water when it attempts 
to apply its principles, no longer in a one-ply, but in the two-ply 
form of the marriage relation. In his kingdom of egos it is diffi- 
cult to see just how they marry and give in marriage. This situa- 
tion makes the whole scheme difficult, since with English morality, 
if not with the ancient ethics of Eden, the whole decalogue seems 
to produce but one commandment of the law. We tolerate Saint 
Paul’s views, but are distrustful of Ibsen’s; but, is this fair? On 
the subject of matrimony Ibsen is truly provoking, but his ideals 
are chaste and almost practicable. That Ibsen has perplexed and 
provoked people on this subject is attributable to the fact that his 
doctrine bristles with negative quills which keep us away from his 
real principle. Viewed negatively, Ibsen is found decrying the 
time-honored mariage d’amour here and the mariage de conve- 
nance there. Nora and Torvald loved, married, and seemed des- 
tined to live happy indefinitely ; Ellida became the second wife of 
Dr. Wangel, in “The Lady from the Sea,” and for a while all 
seemed well. When Ibsen attempts to sow the seeds of domestic 
discord we are provoked with him, since there are no other kinds 
of marriage than those which spring from artless love and a fairly 
commendable sense of domestic convenience. It is evident that 
Ibsen proceeded according to some set plan, since in other dra- 
matic instances he did not hesitate to consider the incestuous union 
of Oswald and Regina in “Ghosts,” of Old Werle and his dissolute 
housekeeper in “Wild Duck.” 

Upon what plausible philosophical basis, then, could this 
strictest of moralists criticize and annoy wives like Nora and 
Ellida and tolerate such impossible brides as Regina and Mrs. 
Sorby? Granted that there was a certain amount of pedantry in 
his rationale of the marriage covenant, it is not to be denied that 
his major premise was pure. It was this: All marriages must 
be true; furthermore, their truthfulness must be recognized by 
“M.” and “N.” The Nora-Torvald and Ellida-Wangel weddings 
were such as to screen from the eyes of the parties concerned the 
essential nature of the plighted troth. Everything was all right 
but the brains of the respective couples. The Regina-Oswald and 
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Sorby-Werle nuptials had nothing to recommend them but the 
stark fact that the parties concerned understood what they were 
about to do. Everything was wrong but the brains of the candi- 
dates. Shall Ibsen draw back from his implied conclusion? No, 
the troth shall be the truth; here he takes his stand, and we may 
compare him with either Luther, with his “I cannot do otherwise,” 
or with Goethe, when he said, “I place my affair upon nothing.” 

Ibsen was not constructive; but the same may be said of Soc- 
rates and Hume. Ibsen was in search for a point of view, a ful- 
crum for his lever. This may be said by way of praise, if praise 
be necessary or appropriate. To criticize Ibsen is to say that 
he lacked tenderness; his soul-landseape was all crag and fiord. 
To this bit of expostulation one may add a note to the effect that 
his art-philosophy was wanting in that victoriousness which ac- 
companied another cynic and master of dialogue—Socrates. 
Dostoievsky was more the nihilist than Ibsen, but his art triumphed 
in love. Nevertheless, Ibsen’s own art taught him the necessity 
of the love which he lacked; it taught that one should be both 
artist and human being. 
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HIS FIRST SERMON 


Twenty and two years had passed since Jesus died. In the 
hot city of Babylon the afternoon was hotter than usual. One of 
the simple homes in the Christians’ quarter, which section had 
been growing rapidly during these days of Agrippa’s persecution 
of Christians in Palestine, contained an interesting group. First, 
there was in a comfortable chair an elderly man who had come 
very close to, if he had not exceeded, the Psalmist’s allotment of 
“three score years and ten.” His face was kindly, and not deeply 
cut with wrinkles. Above the soft brown eyes, inviting confidence, 
was his “crown of glory,” a mass of long white hair. This was 
Andrew ; “Uncle” Andrew he was called by the fine-looking young 
man who was another of the group and the very type of the hand- 
some strength of youth as Andrew was the embodiment of the 
dignity of age. Then beside Andrew was another man, of middle 
life, somewhat pale, and of a thoughtful, scholarly mien. He was 
addressed as “John,” occasionally as “John Mark.” “Jonas” 
they all called the younger man who has been mentioned, who was 
not yet thirty. He was plainly the son in the household. Though 
far from a stripling there was something so ingenuous and boyish 
about his face that the word “lad,” or “boy,” by which he was 
often addressed, seemed not out of place. Looking at him during 
a good deal of the time with a pride that was unmistakably a 
mother’s was the fourth person in the group, the “lady”—a be- 
holder would easily have said, “queen”—of the home. Perhaps 
fifty winters had gone over her head, but they had left no snow to 
crown her strong sweet face. Black-haired, erect, with noble car- 
riage and natural grace, Perpetua (such was the lady’s name) 
lent a womanly charm and dignity to the scene in Simon Peter’s 
house; she created that indefinable atmosphere which changes a 
“house” into a “home.” Here, then, in Simon Peter’s home in 
Babylon, whither he had been driven by the hateful King in Pales- 
tine, were his faithful Christian wife, Perpetua, his son Jonas, his 
beloved older brother Andrew (on a visit), and his admiring 
disciple and secretary John Mark. 
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Jonas, who was named after his grandfather, was saying, as 
they sat together that afternoon, “Tell us a story, Uncle Andrew, 
out of the eventful days and doings of Jesus’s flesh, when you and 
father were going about with him so much. There must be some 
of the things the Master said and did before he was killed which 
you haven’t told us yet. But even if it isn’t new, tell some of the 
old story again. It grows more wonderful and sweet each time 
we hear it; doesn’t it, John?” 

“Indeed it does,” assented John Mark, with a positive inclina- 
tion of the head. 

Andrew smiled a moment in silence. A far-away look was 
in his brown eyes as though he were watching in panorama the 
scenes of three years’ companionship between the Master and the 
twelve. Then he spoke. 

“All right, young man; since you don’t grow weary with an 
old man’s tales, listen. I will admit, Jonas, that these stories of 
our happy days with the Lord do not grow stale in the telling any 
more than in the hearing. Whatever concerns him seems to grow 
more wonderful each time I tell it, and now, this hot afternoon, 
while brother Simon is out calling on some of the poor disciples, 
it may be a good opportunity to relate an incident which you have 
never heard, I’m sure, and which it wouldn’t be quite so well to 
tell if your father were listening. It is a story most appropriate 
now, too, Jonas; for I hear that within a month you will be conse- 
crated as pastor by the elders of the Babylon church to help your 
father with his growing work here. We are all rejoicing because 
you chose this work”—at this Perpetua’s dark eyes sparkled with 
glad assent—“but before you preach any sermon or instruct any 
young disciple you ought to hear about the first sermon that you 
preached and one great lesson you taught a group of meg much 
older than yourself. You were too young to know about it, but 
you preached one day, some twenty-three years ago, a sermon 
which, for good permanent results, you will never excel. 

“I’m talking about that day when the Lord put him in the 
circle of us at your house in Capernaum—remember, Perpetua ¢ 
—when your four-year-old boy gave us a clinching sermon that we 
never forgot.” 
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“T do recall it, Andrew,” was Perpetua’s answer, “and neither 
Simon nor I has never told Jonas about it.” 


? said 


“Then it is time Jonas heard about his first sermon,’ 
Andrew. 

At this promising start all in the room settled themselves 
comfortably to hear this fresh incident told in the direct, simple 
manner of the eye-witness, Andrew. Mark’s face was as gleeful 
as though he had just come upon a precious pearl, which he was 
planning to add to his already valuable string. 

“We had walked,” began Andrew, “that day from Hermon 
mountain to Capernaum. It was a long and somewhat wearisome 
journey. Various events, some bewildering and some humiliating, 
had happened since morning. Your father, lad, together with 
James and John, had been up on a slope of the hill with Jesus 
enjoying a rapturous scene so indescribable that they did not men- 
tion it for months. The rest of us, at the foot of the hill, had 
been baffled in an attempt to cure a demonized boy for a very per- 
sistent father. You have heard of all that from Simon, of course. 

“We were a strange company that afternoon, walking along 
the Capernaum road. Some of us were dazed with wonder, and 
some were disgusted with defeat and the weakness revealed. Jesus 
walked ahead some paces—alone, and meditative. He seemed to 
be pondering high thoughts. Then came Peter and James and 
John in a group. They had had a common experience and had 
seen a wonder which drew them together, and yet they talked but 
little. Even your father, Jonas, was unusually subdued and silent. 

“But we behind were more noisy than usual, I guess. Per- 
haps it was the heat; perhaps the recent humiliation. But we got 
to wrangling among ourselves as to who would have first position 
in the Messiah’s kingdom. We then expected that Jesus would 
soon be setting up a Hebrew kingdom, himself the Monarch, and 
his chosen ones the chief officers. We were debating the rival 
claims of Peter, James, and John. Some of us held that James, 
being a relative, would have the place of Prime Minister. Some 
thought that John, being earliest called, and most intellectual, 
would have it. And many of us asserted that your father, Simon, 
was the best qualified for a place of distinction, being a natural- 
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born leader. We waxed boisterous once in a while in the discus- 
sion, and our voices must have carried to Jesus, in the van, but 
he gave no sign of hearing. He just walked on, so rapt in con- 
templation of something high and heavenly that no earthly interest 
appeared to touch him. 

“We reached Capernaum at last, toward sundown. You 
remember how thankful we were for your kind reception and good 
supper, Perpetua. Jonas was running around us, having a happy 
time with so many men come. But he spent most of his time, I 
recollect, not with his father, but by the chair of the Master, who 
seemed to draw children always, and whom I noticed on this occa- 
sion giving some dainties from his plate to Jonas. We all felt 
better after supper, and rejoiced, I think without exception, when 
Jesus got us to sit in a circle around the room and took a place 
himself as though he were going to give us one of his intimate 
talks that we loved so much to hear. But he upset the comfortable 
feeling of some of us right away by a disconcerting question: 
‘What was it you were talking about on the way down? 

“None of us were eager to tell him, for we felt, somehow, a bit 
ashamed already about that question of priority. But he looked 
around at each of us as though he expected an answer. So, finally, 
I mustered up courage to explain to him that we had been debating 
as to which one of the three most conspicuous disciples would have 
chief office in his kingdom. We felt, I’ll admit, while he was 
asking us, as though he knew about it anyway, and was just pre- 
paring *to rebuke our selfishness. But no word of rebuke could 
have pierced us as did the look of hurt and disappointment which 
came into his eyes as I told him the truth about the episode on the 
way from Hermon. 

“Just then he caught sight of Jonas, who had gone~out on 
the doorstep to feed his chickens the fragments from the table. 
Quickly he arose from his place in our midst, went to the door, 
and reaching out his hand invitingly, asked Jonas if he wouldn’t 
come in with him a moment. Looking first at your chickens, then 
at your new friend, as though between two loves, you, Jonas, did 
decide in favor of that winsome smile and outstretched hand. 
Throwing your last scrap of bread to the chickens, you came in, 
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your hand held fast in the hand of Jesus. He led you to the very 
center of our group and sat down in his chair. All our eyes were 
upon you, wondering what this all meant, but you didn’t seem the 
least bit embarrassed. You sat on the floor, I remember, right at 
his feet, and leaned against his robe as contented and unconcerned 
as though no one was in the room but he and you. 

“Then the Master was speaking. While you, by your artless- 
ness and your self-forgetfulness, really were the sermon, he applied 
it directly to us in words like these: “Talk of place of prestige in 
my kingdom, men! Why, unless you get a changed view and a 
different disposition entirely, becoming as humble and self-forget- 
ful as a little child, like this one here, you shall not even enter or 
get any place in my kingdom—say nothing of holding office there !’ 
Then, as though he saw that the rebuke was sinking deep into our 
hearts, Jesus, out of sheer love for that boy at his feet, picked you 
up, Jonas, and hugged you, saying, ‘Whosoever receives in his 
heart and home such a little child as this lad, and tenderly cares 
for him as if he were my own little friend, will really be caring 
for, and receiving, me; and not only me, but him that sent me.’ 

“You caught sight of your mother, then, slipped out of the 
arms of Jesus and ran to her. Without a thought of us, who were 
watching so soberly, or even of Jesus then, you ran to be kissed by 
her who was more to you than all others. But you had played 
your part perfectly and preached your sermon well; you had made 
us realize what a gap there was between your simple childlike 
humility and our scheming, egotistical, disloyal pride. Somehow 
we got a new glimpse of the sort of kingdom that the Master was 
thinking of, and the method of grading honors therein. And 
Jesus’s instinctive act of affection for you, my lad, had revealed 
to us‘a new phase of the Master’s wonderful heart. More of that 
we understood as he went on, when you were in your mother’s 
bosom: ‘Never make the mistake of slighting children or upsetting 
their sweet innocence and trust. The worst imaginable penalty 
is too light for him that robs such a little child of his guilelessness 
and faith. Never think that these little ones are unfit to be noticed 
and instructed in your work for me, for my Father has set a 
guardian angel over each one of these. And you, surely, will not 
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overlook in your hurry or “important” work the little ones for 
whom he has so carefully provided!’ 


“And that is how you and the Master,” continued Andrew, 
“preached to us that unforgettable sermon on the way of becoming 
great in the estimation of Jesus, and the supreme importance of 
looking after the children in our work for the kingdom. I say, 
‘to us’ the sermon came home, but there was not one of the group 
of twelve who was more certainly reached and deeply moved by 
that simple scene than your father, Simon himself. When he saw 
Jesus lead his little son in, a strange expression came over Simon’s 
face. As Jonas leaned back, content, and looked up into the face 
of Jesus a look of something akin to jealousy came into the father’s 
countenance. And then, when the kindly rebuke of self-seeking 
came, and the humble lad was made the object lesson for us am- 
bitious men, I saw a look of deep amazement show itself in the 
expressive face of Peter. It was as though he were grappling with 
a tremendous new idea. Then as Simon saw Jesus hug his boy 
and watched Jonas dart quickly to his mother with never a glance 
at him another look of wistful jealousy showed in his eyes, as 
though he were thinking, ‘Now why didn’t my boy come running 
to me, and put up his hands to me?’ 

“You know, Perpetua, how all the emotions Simon has are 
written on his honest face. As I looked at him during the inci- 
dent I saw that some new feelings and thoughts were struggling 
in his breast and that the brief sermon had touched him more 
deeply than any of us. And as Jesus went on with those words 
about receiving God in the guise of a little child, and the heinous- 
ness of causing a little child to stumble, Simon looked like a man 
who has been caught red-handed in a despicable act. Only once, 
probably, did your husband feel or look more self-condemned, 
Perpetua, and that was when Jesus turned and looked at him in 
the high priest’s court after Simon had denied him thrice. But 
now, it was just the sight of the mutual affection between Jesus 
and his boy, and the piercing words on the importance of child 
loving and training that started a tumult of self-reproachful shame 
and good resolution in his noble heart. 

“Now you may not comprehend it, Jonas, but it is true that 
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Simon hadn’t been a really loving and guiding father to you be- 
fore. He wasn’t the father that you know now. Not that he 
whipped you, or neglected you purposely. But he just didn’t dis- 
play affection toward you and never seemed to take much interest 
in what you were doing or learning. Just thoughtlessly, perhaps, 
he had left mothering and fathering both to his capable wife. And 
the new alliance he had made with Jesus, even, had drawn him 
away rather than nearer to his four-year-old boy. For he never 
had thought of you as being able to share in the great events and 
teachings that were a vital part of his life since he had left the 
nets to follow Jesus. 

“Perpetua, you will admit that this unflattering judgment 
of Simon as a father is true. But you will more gladly confirm 
my opinion that Simon was another, a totally different father from 
that day on. His lad’s behavior in the circle, and the Master’s 
words together, worked a miracle in him. He seemed determined 
to capture that lad’s affection for himself; and he became a chum 
of his son on every possible occasion. Several times when I came 
to see him after that I caught him holding Jonas and telling him 
about some experiences he had had out with Jesus. He was trans- 
formed at home, softened, humbled, humanized, by this endeavor 
to win his boy to himself. And, you know, the closer he got to 
his boy, the clearer did he seem to see that real worthwhile great- 
ness was, as the Teacher had said, in becoming ‘converted back’ 
to a childlike spirit. He confessed to me one day, a few months 
after the episode in the house, ‘I am learning big lessons from that 
little lad of mine, Andrew, in regard to the qualities which Jesus 
exalts, such as humility, unselfishness, directness, and candor. I 
have decided to take a course in child nature, specializing in sim- 
plicity and humility, with my son as chief instructor. I’ve dis- 
covered sermons in him, Andrew, better than those in the syna- 
gogue, in books, or in stones or stars. He has preached many 
of the most winsome and persuasive, since that first one when the 
Master introduced him to all of us, and particularly to me, in our 
house at Capernaum.’ ” 

At this point Perpetua took advantage of a pause in Andrew’s 
recital to corroborate the story, and add: “It is all perfectly and 
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wonderfully true, brother Andrew. And I, perhaps, better than 
anyone else knew and rejoiced when Simon became a father in 
fact as well as name. I was not jealous, but I rejoiced when I 
saw the boy running to him after that, and as content in his arms 
as he had been in mine. But it never was so until Simon saw 
Jesus holding his boy, and heard him saying, ‘To receive such a 
little child is to receive me.’ He had never thought of holding 
or kissing his son, except as a formality, till Jesus taught him that. 
And, do you know, from then on he seemed bent on making of that 
boy a noble little disciple of Jesus. He seemed to almost forget 
his commission to catch men in his anxiety to catch and hold that 
little boy alive and true for Jesus. The thought of how he had 
neglected loving and teaching Jonas seemed to overwhelm him 
sometimes like a great crushing remorse for sin. One night, a 
few days after Jesus had been with us, he sat beside me and saw 
a prisoner led off to death by drowning, and said to me, with his 
own impulsive abruptness, ‘It is a mercy that I didn’t bring on 
myself the penalty that Jesus spoke of when he said that those 
who despised little children, or caused them to err, ought to be 
drowned with a great mill-stone around their necks. Wasn’t it 
kind of the Master to set me right on that matter before I had 
gone any further in neglecting and misleading my son! How 
blind I was in those days, Perpetua, to be tramping around with 
Jesus everywhere in hope of seeing and understanding Jehovah 
better, when in loving and leading my own boy in the way of 
Jehovah I might have enjoyed the presence of the Lord and felt 
his Spirit. Just lately, wife, I have discovered that in this sturdy 
little lad we have a veritable Immanuel—God with us—and I 
never knew it before! Perpetua, if, as Jesus said that day, while 
he and Jonas taught us, God has appointed angels for each little 
child, who report to him on the safety and happiness of the little 
ones, we would better be very careful in our part, and attend to 
the earth end of this wonderful business of guarding the God- 
cherished ones. He needs us on earth, I think, as much as he 
needs the angels in heaven, to look after the children that he sent 
his Son to save.’ 

“So now you’ve heard, young man, how your father was 
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changed into a real father for you. You have a different father 
to-day, and you are a different young man, because of the sermon 
which you, all unwittingly, preached by your sweet humility and 
unspoiled charm when hardly more than a baby. Jehovah only 
knows how many other strong men have had their conception of 
greatness in Jesus’s kingdom revolutionized by your lowly seat 
on that floor at Jesus’s feet that day, and how many other fathers 
have found their own little boy or girl the bright star to guide them 
straight to the presence of God. Jonas, you may produce some 
great sermons in the days of ministry ahead of you, but I question 
whether you will ever deliver a more eloquent or far-reaching one 
than your first.” 

Perpetua and Jonas, who sat nearest the window, had both 
seen something outside, by the rays of the setting sun, which had 
set aglow a new light of happiness in their eyes. In fact the son 
was headed for the street door, and as he went he said to Andrew: 

“Excuse me, uncle, but I see my good father coming home. 
He walks as though he were a bit tired out by his labors among the 


brethren this hot afternoon. I'll go to meet him. Whatever he 
was before that day which you have told us of, he’s my father now, 
and a perfect one. I do not believe that any of you chosen twelve 
learned the lesson better, or has earned, by self-effacing devotion 
and humble ministry to others, a place nearer to our Lord in his 
true Kingdom of Glory. I’m going to meet my father.” 


[fbn Rasmanct, Onda 
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METHODISM IN HAWAII—AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Two Hawaiian orphan lads, whose parents had been killed 
in one of the numerous civil wars of their country, persuaded the 
captain of an American trading vessel to allow them to take pas- 
sage with him to the United States. This was in the year 1808. 
A year later they landed in New York, utterly unacquainted with 
the city and the manners and customs of the people, and also 
ignorant of the degraded moral influences of those portions of the 

great city frequented by sailors. They quickly yielded to vices 
- of which they never had dreamed, and sooner or later would have 
been ruined by them but for the kindly interest some Christian 
people took in their welfare, making it possible for them to be sent 
to New Haven, Connecticut, for education. They had not been 
long in their new home till they embraced Christianity, and soon 
were fired with a lively zeal to have their people receive the bless- 
ings of Christian civilization. It is highly probable that these 
Hawaiian lads were responsible for the impetus given to the 
missionary movement which changed the customs and habits of 
the people of Hawaii from the most degraded forms of barbarism 
to those characteristic of the most enlightened Christian nations. 

It was not difficult to find men and women who were not only 
willing but anxious to brave the dangers and uncertainties of the 
long sea voyage, as well as the new and strange moral conditions 
of the people of the Hawaiian (Sandwich) Islands, in order that 
they might take to them the gospel of Jesus Christ. On the twenty- 
third day of October, 1819, the brig Thaddeus sailed from Boston 
having on board the first company of missionaries sent out by the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. That 
very year witnessed the birth of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which event American Methodism 
will celebrate during the year 1918. Among those composing the 
group of missionaries were two ordained clergymen, a physician, 
two school teachers, a printer and a farmer, besides a number of 
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Hawaiian converts who were returning to their people, as zealous 
followers of Christ, to do what they could in advancing Christian 
civilization among the inhabitants of the islands. The shameless 
manner in which Captain James Cook, the discoverer of the 
islands, and his men conducted themselves toward the natives is 
the only explanation of the distorted reports that finally reached 
the civilized world concerning the character and habits of the 
people. Could the world at that time have known how Cook and 
the men under his command outraged womanhood and took the 
meanest advantage of the well-meaning natives in matters of trade 
they would not have branded them “cannibals” and “savages.” 
They were given to many barbarous practices, including human 
sacrifices and infanticide, but cannibalism was regarded with 
horror and detestation. 

Upon their arrival, the missionaries found but one race of 
people awaiting their message of the Divine Christ, and the eager- 
ness with which they received it proved beyond all question that 
for the Hawaiian Islands it was the “fullness of time.” A 
survey of the rapid development of the islands from this time to 
the eventful year when they came under the guardian care and 
protection of the Stars and Stripes is most interesting. In the 
many changes that took place the elevating and uplifting influence 
of the missionaries and the gospel they preached was the molding 
and dominating factor that determined momentous events. As 
early as August, 1853, petitions were signed favoring annexation 
to the United States. This was not to be accomplished, however, 
until some years later. A treaty of annexation was signed at 
Washington, June 16, 1897, but because of some uncertainty as 
to its ratification by the Senate a joint resolution, as an extreme 
measure, was introduced by Senator Newlands of Nevada and 
passed the Senate by a vote of 42 to 21, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 209 to 91. This resolution was signed by 
President McKinley July 7, 1898. The good news was received 
in Honolulu with great enthusiasm on the thirteenth day of July, 
1897, and on the twelfth of August, 1898, the formal transfer of 
sovereignty was made and the flag of the United States was raised 
over the executive buildings with appropriate and impressive cere- 
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monies. In his History of the Hawaiian People, W. D. Alexander 
states thaf “as early as 1848 the American Board had prepared to 
retire from the Hawaiian Islands as a missionary field, and to 
organize a self-governing and self-supporting religious community 
there to carry on the work. which had been begun. The greater 
part of the property held by the board on the islands was trans- 
ferred to its missionaries, the government giving them titles to 
their land in fee simple. No more missionaries were sent out 
from the United States, but as fast as possible churches were 
formed and placed under the charge of native Hawaiian pastors. 
In 1863 Rev. R. Anderson, D.D., foreign secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, visited the islands to assist in the execution of this 
plan. Four island associations were organized besides the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association for the whole kingdom, which 
consists of native and foreign clergymen and lay delegates. This 
latter body elects an executive board, called the Hawaiian Board, 
which manages both home and foreign missions and disburses the 
funds contributed for these objects. Since then the American 
Board has merely acted the part of an auxiliary, and not that of 
a controlling body, and the places of the American missionaries 
have been gradually filled by native Hawaiian pastors.” 

This statement is not only accurate but authentic. It is the 
Hawaiian Board that is directly perpetuating the noble and self- 
sacrificing labors of the early missionaries, and its work is a 
magnificent monument to the missionary enterprise of the church. 
The church buildings, schools, hospitals, and charitable institu- 
tions under its direction call forth the admiration of all who have 
had the privilege of seeing them. 


Tue ARRIVAL OF THE ORIENTAL = 


It is highly probable there were no Chinese in the Hawaiian 
Islands at the time of Captain Cook’s visit in 1778. Had there 
been any he doubtless would have made it known. On this ques- 
tion he is absolutely quiet. It is also just as certain that the 
Hawaiians at that time knew nothing of the Chinese, for their 
records make no mention whatever of their presence in any of the 
islands prior to the arrival of Captain Cook. Europeans had not 
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long been there before they realized that the islands possessed large 
commercial possibilities. The large quantities of sandalwood 
found in all the islands made possible an immense export business 
with China, where this wood was eagerly sought for religious as 
well as for commercial purposes. Because of the large quantities 
of sandalwood used in China the people of that country have called 
the Hawaiian Islands “The Land of Sandalwood.” It is there 
fore in all probability the sandalwood trade that induced the 
Chinese to visit the islands. In the course of time they married 
Hawaiian women, and it is worthy of note that during the Ha- 
waiian monarchy about seven hundred and fifty Chinese were 
naturalized. Of those who expatriated themselves, some married 
into the very best Hawaiian families, and many of their descend- 
ants are now classed among the patricians of the population. Pre- 
vious to the annexation there were many of the nobility who were 
unashamed of the strain of Chinese blood that coursed through 
their veins. In the public schools on these islands to-day sixty 
young ladies of Chinese parentage are employed as teachers. To 
their credit be it said that the Chinese who married into Hawaiian 
families established, almost without exception, the reputation of 
being good husbands and kind and loving fathers, utterly devoted 
to their homes and interested in every movement that made for 
the uplift of the Hawaiian people. After a few. years the supply 
of sandalwood was exhausted and attention was given more and 
more to the deyelopment of the sugar industry and the cultivation 
of large tracts of land for the purpose of growing rice. The 
Hawaiians were unable to perform this labor, and the result was 
that in 1852 a request was sent to China asking that a number of 
coolie laborers be sent to the islands. The coolies responded to the 
call, and according to the census of December 7, 1866, there were 
at that time 1,200 Chinese in the entire Archipelago. They con- 
tinued to arrive in increasingly large numbers until 1881, when 
the market for this class of labor was so overstocked that an order 
was issued forbidding the arrival of any more Chinese. A little 
later they were again permitted to enter, but for only a compara- 
tively short time, for in 1886 a law was passed forbidding any 
Chinese to land who had not a passport issued in proper form and 
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duly viséd by an Hawaiian consular official. The ordinary coolies 
were not permitted to enter under any conditions. When the 
islands came under the control of the United States the exclusion 
laws became effective, and since that time no Chinese laborer has 
been permitted to enter Hawaii. Unless the Chinese now living 
in the islands were naturalized as Hawaiian subjects prior to 1898 
they cannot leave the Territory and enter any other part of the 
United States. 

The exclusion law relating to the Chinese entering Hawaii 
is not only an injustice to the Chinese but is detrimental in every 
way. In these islands the Chinese do not come into competition 
with American laborers, and there can therefore be no conflict. 
There is at this time a worthy effort being made to secure special 
Federal action making it legal for 30,000 Chinese, their wives 
and legitimate offspring to enter the territory of Hawaii. Chinese 
labor is needed for the rice industry and for assistance in stores, 
markets, and offices of Chinese merchants. At one time there 
were more than 30,000 Chinese in Hawaii, but their numbers have 
been decreasing until now there are only a few over 21,000. In 
appealing to the Federal Government for this special action “The 
United Chinese Society of Honolulu,” through the president, Mr. 
Yee Yap, well says: 

The Chinese are not the only Asiatic people here, there are Koreans, 
Siamese, Burmese, Malays, and Japanese. The latter are the most numer- 
ous, having a population here of over 91,000. If none of these Orientals 
are interfered with, why should the Chinese be? We are,law-abiding and 
have no desire to enter into or meddle with the affairs of the government. 
All we ask is to be treated the same as people of other Oriental nations. 
Is it justice to single out the Chinese for exclusion? We fear this has the 
effect of lowering China in the eyes of the world. ... And situated as 
these islands are, 2,000 miles from the American continent, there is not 
the slightest danger of competing or conflicting with white labor, and 
where there need not be any discrimination of nations of Oriental birth or 
origin, but on the contrary, by the admission of Chinese laborers the rice 
industry will again take its place of culture and progress. . . . Land once 
under cultivation will again be put to its former use. Other lands, now 


wastes and swamps, will be acquired, and from this imports and exports 
beneficial to the Federal Government. 


If the Federal authorities should pass this legislation as a special 
labor act it will have a very beneficial effect upon problems not 
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included in nor restricted by questions relating to labor. The 
increase of imports and exports resulting from such legislation 
would be very great and in the end would prove beneficial to the 
whole country. 

There were no Japanese in the islands prior to 1875 and dur- 
ing the years immediately following. It was not until 1884, which 
was the year when the great powers of the world began to consider 
seriously the propriety of removing Japan’s extra-territorial dis- 
qualifications, and to entertain the plea that Japanese subjects 
should be accorded equality of treatment with the peoples of 
America and Europe, that the Mikado’s government consented to 
allow the natives to emigrate to Hawaii. At the end of 1884 there 
were only 116 Japanese in all the islands of the Hawaiian group, 
but by the end of 1890 there were 1,200; by 1896, 24,000; by 
1900, over 61,000; by 1910, they had increased to 80,000, and 
to-day number more than 97,000. For some years after the an- 
nexation of Hawaii to the United States the arrivals in Honolulu 
from Japan greatly exceeded the departures. Conditions changed, 
however, and for several years the departures have exceeded the 
arrivals, This was the direct result of the so-called “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” entered into within the last decade by diplomatic 
representatives of the governments of the United States and 
Japan. While this agreement decreased the number of male 
Japanese arriving from Japan, it greatly increased the number of 
Japanese women who arrived to become the wives of the Japanese 
who remained in the territory. This is one of the main reasons 
for the rapid increase in the Japanese birth rate in Hawaii. There 
are now in the territory of Hawaii a few less than 5,000 Koreans. 
There were more than that many Japanese babies born in the 
islands last year. Dr. W. H. Fry, who as superintendent of the 
Hawaiian Mission is rendering the service of a Christian states- 
man, says concerning the remarkable increase of Japanese in 
Hawaii: 


Many thousands of these young people are approaching legal age. 
Two thousand of them were entitled to vote at the recent general election. 
The native Hawaiian now holds the balance of power in politics, but 
according to present indications this power must soon pass into the hands 
of Hawaiian-born Japanese. They cannot be deprived of their rights of 
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citizenship and will not submit tamely to any enactnient of legislation 
looking toward the disfranchisement of American citizens of Japanese 
descent. The Japanese in Hawaii are in the forefront of every useful 
occupation and are usually the successful bidders in all competitive build- 
ing contracts. It is not difficult to see that within fifteen years all the 
municipal offices may be filled by an alien people. 


Any thoughtful person can plainly see that, in view of the 
rapid changes and developments that have taken place in Hawaii 
immediately before and since the annexation, problems have been 
created which may in their national aspects bulk larger and larger 
in the years to come. According to the Governor of Hawaii’s 
report, June 30, 1916, the estimated population of Hawaii is 
228,771, exclusive of the United States military forces, divided 
as follows: 

Japanese 97,000 

Hawaiian 23,770 


Portuguese 23,755 
Chinese 21,954 


16,042 


Russian 
Filipinos 

Part Hawaiian 
Porto Rican 


228,771 
11,000 


In this list, as published by the governor, there is no mention of 
Koreans. There are less than 5,000 Koreans in the islands, and 
unless included under the heading “All Others” they should be 
added to the total population. If it is possible to add the Korean 
population to the number reported by the governor, there are, in- 
cluding the army and navy, not less than 244,771 souls in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


CuristrAn EpucaTion aND Future LEADERSHIP 


The work of the Methodist Church in Hawaii is confined to 
the Japanese, Korean, Filipino, and American residents of the 
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islands. The Rev. L. L. Loofbourow is the efficient and successful 
pastor of the First (English) Methodist Church of Honolulu, the 
only English-speaking Methodist congregation in the Territory. 
The past year was one of the best in the history of the Mission. 
The reports show that we now have 1,811 members, a net increase 
of 467 over the preceding, and 267 enrolled in preparatory mem- 
bership. The mission contributed $1,260 to the benevolent enter- 
prises of the church. The percentage increase was 34.8 in mem- 
bership and 40.6 in benevolences. The Filipinos made the greatest 
gain. One year ago there were 50 Filipino members of the Meth- 
odist Church, while this year, on account of a very remarkable 
revival, there are 363 members in full standing and 47 probation- 
ers in training for full membership. The greatest problem con- 
fronting us is the education of our people and the training of our 
future leaders. The educational problem at this time bulks larger 
than any other. The Buddhists for years have been carrying on 
a far-reaching educational propaganda and they were never more 
active or successful than now. If the Japanese of Hawaii are to 
be saved from the blight of Buddhism it will be on account of 
the broad-minded statesmanship of the Christian forces of the 
islands uniting on an interdenominational program of education 
that will adequately meet the needs as well as the demands of the 
young Americans of Japanese descent in the Territory of Hawaii. 
In doing this they would also minister to the many other races 
who make their homes on the islands of the mid-Pacific. 

For a number of years the Methodist Church has carried on 
a very commendable educational work among the Korean boys. 
For some time this work has been fraught with increasing diffi- 
culty. There are not-more than 5,500 Koreans in the entire Archi- 
pelago and their numbers are decreasing every year. They do not 
respond to the gospel appeal as readily as they did when they 
first came to Hawaii. This may be a sad commentary on the moral 
conditions by which they are surrounded, but it is nevertheless 
true. The largest enrollment at any one time in the Korean Boys’ 
School during the past year was 81, and of this number six were 
Filipinos and 21 were Japanese. In other words, there were 
only 54 Koreans in the school during the entire year. It should be 
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stated that the Japanese were “day scholars,” and that they did 
not live at the compound but attended classes during school hours. 
In view of the fact that there is a very good public school near 
the compound it was deemed best to send the boys there during 
the coming year and give them the use of the compound as a 
dormitory. Under capable and godly Koreans they will be given 
their religious training in our school and will be cared for by 
reliable Christian people. By this plan the money that was used 
for the support of four American teachers is released and can be 
applied to the development of other phases of the work. 

The Susannah Wesley Home, under the direction of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, and the Korean Girls’ School, 
under the management of Dr. Rhee, have permanent locations and 
are planning to enlarge their work. The educational work of these 
schools is necessarily restricted to the lower school grades and their 
equipment for modern educational work is very inadequate. 

Concerning the educational work of the Methodist and other 
churches in Hawaii it was the writer’s privilege to have a number 
of conferences with those having in charge the interests of what 
is known as the Mid-Pacific Institute. This institution has been 
in existence for many years, has a large active endowment and is 


thoroughly Christian. It can never be anything else. It is 


fathered by the Hawaiian Board, although its policies are directed 
by a separate board of trustees. Realizing how difficult and ex- 
pensive it would be for the Methodist Church to establish an educa- 
tional institution of her own in Hawaii, and also realizing how 
unwise in these days of denominational cooperation it would be 
to establish a school that would be a competitor of the great Mid- 
Pacific Institute which is doing such admirable work, the follow- 
ing tentative plan has been proposed by the Board of Dixectors 
of the institute through the president, Dr. Robert D. Williams: 


1. That the Board of Managers of Mid-Pacific Institute be increased 
to include a certain number of members to be elected from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

2. That the Methodist Episcopal Church give up their other educational 
work in the islands, and throw all their energy into the educational in- 
terests of the Mid-Pacific Institute. 

3. That we then together study the plans for the future development 
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of the institute and proceed to erect such buildings and provide for such 
equipment as may seem to us all to be most essential for the growth of 
the institute. Such buildings being either a new high school building with 
modern equipment or a new preparatory school building, including the 
work from the primary grade at least through the sixth grade, and prob- 
ably including all the work of the grammar school through the eighth 
grade. 

4. That Mid-Pacific Institute furnish the land, which it now possesses, 
for the new buildings. That the Methodist Church provide the larger share 
of the money for the erection of the necessary new buildings, Mid-Pacitfic 
Institute raising possibly a third or a fourth of the amount, the exact 
amount to be agreed upon later, and that the Methodist people afterward 
join with us in contributing a certain amount toward the total running 
expenses of Mid-Pacific Institute. 

5. This plan would then mean that it would be common enterprise 
up to this point; there being no portion of the work that would be called 
distinctively Methodist and no part of the Institute which we would say 
belonged to us. We would all, as a board, together be interested in every 
department. 

6. The Methodist Church would then be given the privilege, if it 
desired to do so, of organizing a religious training school as a separate 
department of Mid-Pacific Institute for the training of its own workers 
for Methodist work on the islands, we to have our own religious training 
school should we so desire. 


This whole plan is simply a proposition made to the Meth- 
odist Church by Mid-Pacifie Institute, and it must be admitted 
that it is a very generous one. Whether the Methodist Church 
will be big enough and broad enough to meet such a proposition 
remains to be seen. One thing is certain, and that is that Meth- 
odism in Hawaii has not a very bright future unless she enters at 


once upon an educational program that will be in harmony with 


the progressive spirit of the age. 


San Francisco, California. 
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THE SHAVIAN ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Tuere is no man in public life to-day harder to analyze than 
George Bernard Shaw. A new play of his appears, and at once 
you will find dramatic critics of equal ability declaring that it 
means opposite things. Plenty of people will tell you that Shaw 
has ethical standards while others will say that he has none what- 
soever. By many he has been considered positively irreligious and 
a menace to the morals of Christian orthodoxy. He has been called 
a Schopenhauer pessimist, a Nietzschean disciple, a spiritual 
iconoclast. One learned critic says that his philosophy is largely 
Nietzschean, while another says he got none of his philosophy from 
Nietzsche. So this is a problem which one might well approach 
with fear and trembling as to the validity of his final conclusions, 
unless spurred on by the intellectual pleasure to be found in plung- 
ing into an enigma where one man’s opinion seems to be worth 
about as much as another’s. The chief basis for such a study is 
the four plays of Shaw that are the best known in America: The 
Devil’s Disciple, Cesar and Cleopatra, Man and Superman, and 
Androcles and the Lion. Before examining these the fact should 
be noted that those who see one of Shaw’s plays and those who read 
it—with the preface—are almost sure to get a different idea about 
it. It is a safe rule to apply that no production of Shaw’s is 
thoroughly understood without a careful reading of the preface, 
a part of his work to which he ofttimes gives more space than to 
the production to which it is attached. 

In considering the ethics of George Bernard Shaw the first 
enigma one runs across is the apparent contradiction between 
Shaw’s personal ethical standard and that of his plays. He, him- 
self, is an ascetic of uncompromising moral standards. This fact 
ought to put us on our guard at once to look for something beneath 
the surface of his plays. The Devil’s Disciple appeared in 1896. 
There is no doubt that underlying the play there is a thrust at 
eighteenth century New England Puritanism. But to the ethics 
of the hero we can certainly find little objection. If the religion 
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of his mother was God’s religion he would have none of it. In 
fact it was his craving for religion that sent him to the other 
source, for he wanted the opposite to the kind with which he was 
familiar. The culmination of the plot is when this reprobate, so 
called, the devil’s disciple, willingly offers his life for Anderson, 
the minister. What was his motive: love for Mrs. Anderson, or 
lust, if you please? No! Shaw makes him declare that he did it 
because it was “the law of his nature,” and that he would have 
done it as quickly for any stranger. To illustrate how people so 
many times fail to grasp the real idea of Shaw we only need to 
recall the presentation of this play in London. Shaw was in Con- 
stantinople at the time, and when he returned he was astounded 
to learn that the director of the play had Dudgeon slip behind 
Mrs. Anderson and kiss her hand as he went to trial—evidencing 
by this interpretation that he thought the motive of sacrifice was 
love. Shaw at once burst into print with a denunciation of this 
interpretation. This is only one of many examples where the 
public has failed to see the thing Shaw intended, or at least hoped, 
it would see. 

Cesar and Cleopatra appeared in 1898. This is one of 
Shaw’s few attempts at an historical drama. He deliberately 
attempted to make the characters human and he admirably suc- 
ceeded. In the preface he warns those who read the play expect- 
ing something sensuous that they will be disappointed. Cesar 
shows throughout the play justice, moderation, and leniency. 
When some subordinate reproaches Cesar for so easily overlooking 
some affront to Rome Shaw has him reply with this indictment of 
civilization: “And so to the end of history murder shall breed 
murder, always in the name of right and honor and peace, until 
the gods are tired of blood and create a race that can understand.” 

This brings us to Man and Superman, which was published 
in 1903. This is the most brilliant of all Shaw’s prod~ctions and 
is well worth any man’s time to read. With the personal ethics of 
John Tanner, who, we are given reason to know, simply reflects 
Shaw’s ideas, we can certainly have no quarrel. Austere and 
ascetic like his creator, also like him he holds all sorts of unac- 
cepted and unacceptable notions regarding marriage, sex relations, 
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government, ete. But it is hard to quarrel with a man’s theorizing 
as long as he is propriety itself in his conduct. 

With the ethical standards of the heroine we will feel com- 
pelled to dissent. In giving her this standard Shaw is perfectly 
consistent if we remember what the purpose of the play is. Its 
purpose is a double one. First, it gives Shaw an opportunity to 
state in a most brilliant manner his doctrine of God as a Life 
Force. Secondly, it reflects his recently awakened interest in 
fugenics. It would not be quite proper, according to our present 
standards, for Ann Whitefield to practically force herself on 
Tanner, yet the impulse causing her to do it is the same one 
which caused Richard Dudgeon to be willing to lay down his life 
for another. According to Shavian philosophy both acts were 
divine in their impulse. 

When we come to Androcles and the Lion, which appeared 
in 1912, we have the play which has caused more discussion in the 
church than any of Shaw’s other productions. ‘Sir Oliver Lodge 
has pronounced it “profoundly religious,” while Professor Slosson 
valls it “Shaw’s most frivolous and serious play.” On the other 
hand many people denounce it as blasphemous, and Daniel G. 
Lord, a Jesuit, devotes a long attack to it in the Catholic World, 
taking the view that it is a “contribution to the literature of un- 
belief.” In discussing the ethics of this play we cannot dissociate 
it from its philosophy. What was the philosophy back of martyr- 
dom? Let Shaw answer: 


Captain: “A martyr, Lavinia, is a fool. Your death will prove 
nothing.” 

Lavinia: “Then why kill me?” i 

Captain: “I mean that the truth, if there be any truth, needs no 
martyr.” = 

Lavinia: “No. But my faith, like your sword, needs testing. Can 
you test your sword except by staking your life on it?” 


In response to the captain’s suggestion, that to offer herself in the 
arena is to offer herself for violation by the rabble and riff-raff of 
Rome, Lavinia replies: “They cannot violate my soul. I alone 
van do that by sacrificing to false gods.” 


Then the dialogue continues with what I consider a fine piece 


of religious philosophy : 
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Captain: “Sacrifice then to the true God. What does his name 
matter? We call him Jupiter. The Greeks call him 
Zeus. Call him what you will as you drop the incense 
on the altar flame. He will understand.” 

Lavinia: “No. I couldn’t. That is the strange thing, Captain, that 
a little piece of incense should make all that difference. 
Religion is such a great thing that when I meet really 
religious people we are friends at once, no matter what 
name we give to the-divine will that made us and 
moves us. Oh, do you think that I, a woman, would 
quarrel with you for sacrificing to a woman god like 
Diana if Diana meant to you what Christ means to 
me? No; we should kneel side by side before her 
altar like two children. But when men who believe 
neither in my God nor in their own—men who do not 
know the meaning of the word ‘religion’—-when those 
men drag me to the foot of an iron statue that has 
become the symbol of the terror and darkness through 
which they walk, of their cruelty and greed, of their 
hatred of God and their oppression of man—when they 
ask me to pledge my soul before the people that this 
hideous idol is God, and that all this uncleanness and 
falsehood is divine truth, I cannot do it, not if they 
could put a thousand cruel deaths on me.” 


Later, when the Captain asks her for what she is going to die, 
Lavinia answers: “I don’t know. If it were for anything small 
enough to know it would be too small to die for. I think I am 
going to die for God. Nothing else is real enough to die for. 

In the light of what has just been given, how can we account 
for some of the other characters of the play—Spintho, for in- 
stance? Lord insists that Spintho’s apostasy is accounted for 


because Shaw made him lack physical courage. The impression 


the play leaves on me is that he lacked both moral insight and 
moral courage. Further than that, I believe that in this character 
Shaw takes a fling at those Christians who are inclined to glory 
in their past misdeeds and to assume that they have all been 
blotted out. McCabe takes the view that Shaw in “Androcles and 
the Lion” meant to commend the early Christians, but could not 
resist the temptation to humanize them. The philosophy of this 
play is summed up in Ferrovius, and whether we like it or not we 
might as well face it. Ferrovius, an armorer of gigantic stature, 
has been converted to Christianity. His great temptation is his 
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temper, which will get from control, and he resorts to physical 
force. Before entering the arena he is offered a place in the 
Pretorian Guard by Cesar if he will renounce his faith. Once 
in the arena the old nature gets uppermost and single-handed he 
slays six gladiators. He is applauded and acclaimed by the popu- 
lace and he emerges from the combat ashamed and stricken in 
conscience. Again Cesar offers him a place in the guard, and in 
his speech of acceptance Ferrovius states the philosophy upon 
which all Europe has been acting, the philosophy upon which we 
are going to act; in fact, the philosophy of Christendom unless we 
dissociate philosophy from deeds: 

“In my youth I worshiped Mars, the god of war. I turned from him 
to serve the Christian God; but to-day the Christian God forsook me; and 
Mars overcame me and took back his own. The Christian God is not yet. 
He will come when Mars and | are dust; but meanwhile I want to serve 


the gods that are, not the God that will be. Until then I accept service 
in the Guard, Cesar.” 


Now turn to the preface and see whether we are justified in at- 
tributing to Shaw any such views as have been stated above. In 
the preface to the play, Shaw says: “There is no way out of the 
world’s misery but the way which would have been found by 
Christ’s will if he had undertaken the work of a modern political 
statesman. The political, moral, and economic ideas given to 
the world by Jesus Christ are not only sane, but sound, and can 
be put into practice.” He goes on to say that he thinks it is time 
to give Christianity a trial. 

Shaw’s ethics of sex have been most widely and consistently 
denounced. He has been called an apostle of free love and every- 
thing else of the sort. Let him answer all these critics himself. 
In the preface to Cesar and Cleopatra, entitled Better than Shake- 
speare, he says: “Let realism have its demonstration, comedy its 
criticism, or even bawdry its horse laugh at the expense of sexual 
infatuation, if it must; but to ask us to subject our souls to its 
ruinous glamour, to worship it, deify it, and imply that it alone 
makes our life worth living, is nothing but folly gone mad eroti- 
cally—a thing compared to which Falstaff’s unbeglamoured drink- 
ing and drapping is respectable and rightminded. Whoever, then, 
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expects to find Cleopatra a Circe and Cesar a hog in these pages 
had better lay down my book and be spared a disappointment.” 
In reply to the Joint Committee on Censorship, which had just 
barred one of his plays, Shaw wrote: “The immoral act is not 
necessarily ‘sinful but is whatever is contrary to established man- 
ners and customs.” This is typically Shavian. And Shaw is 
correct, for the content of moral and immoral is a changeable one. 
Shaw’s use of the word “sinful” as meaning something quite dif- 
ferent from “immoral” would imply his recognition of a higher 
law than convention. The whole difficulty with Shaw’s system 
of ethics is whether with his philosophy of life there can be any 
“ought” for any man. In theory the answer would be, No. In 
his personal practice it is, Yes. What his philosophy is, out of 
which this grows, we will now consider. It is a revolutionary 
one, or has been at times, at least. The philosophy he holds now 
is not the one he held years ago, which supposedly is true of all of 
us. It can be understood only if we see some of the stages of 
thought through which Shaw has passed. 

The revolutionary principle early began to assert itself. As 
a boy the ideas of God and heaven he heard presented in the family 
church in Dublin became intolerable, and as a result he quit at- 
tending church at ten and did not go to church again until he was 
thirty. When he was nineteen Moody and Sankey visited Dublin 
(1875) and after their stay there Shaw wrote a letter to Public 
Opinion in which he said that if the preaching to which Dublin 
had been listening was religion he was an atheist. At twenty-three 
Shaw became interested in a Rationalistic group who were fol- 
lowers of Mill, Huxley, and Spencer. At twenty-six he happened 
to hear Henry George and he became convinced at once that the 
theory of single tax was a cure-all for the economic wrongs of the 
time. But a year later (1884) he read Karl Marx’s Das Kapital, 
and he says, “From that hour I became a man with some business 
in the world.” At first he associated with the Social Democratic 
group, but in 1884 he was introduced into the Fabian Society, 
which had just been organized, and he found this more congenial. 
He was now given active literary work with the society, and the 
next step in his development was that he soon became an Anarchist 
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(he is yet, in his antagonism to moral and educational authority). 
This was the period, about 1884, when Socialism and Anarchism 
were nearly synonymous. This phase of his development ended in 
1891. He was, then, thirty-five when he wrote The Impossibilities 
of Anarchism. His former leanings that way were due to lack 
of economic knowledge, as was the case with the whole Socialistic 
group. He now entered on several years of serious economic study 
which left him with the philosophy which we find in his plays. 
In this there has been practically no change in twenty years. It 
is plainly set forth in the preface to “Three Plays for Puritans” 
and the preface to Major Barbara: 


“What is wrong with the prosaic Englishmen is what is wrong with 
the prosaic men of all countries: stupidity. The vitality which places 
nourishment and children first, heaven and hell a somewhat remote second, 
and the health of society, as an organic whole, nowhere, may muddle 
successfully through the comparatively tribal stages of gregariousness; 
but in the nineteenth century nations and twentieth century empires the 
determination of every man to be rich at all costs, and of every woman 
to be married at all cost, must, without a highly scientific social organiza- 
tion, produce a ruinous development of poverty, celibacy, prostitution, 
infant mortality, adult degeneracy, and everything that wise men most 
dread. In short, there is no future for men, however brimming with 
crude vitality, who are neither intelligent nor politically educated enough 
to be Socialists. . . . Churches are suffered to exist only on condition 
that they preach submission to the state as at present capitalistically 
organized. The Church of England itself is compelled to add, to the 
thirty-six articles in which it formulates its religious tenets, three more 
in which it apologetically protests that the moment any of these articles 
comes in conflict with the state (the world) it is to be entirely renounced, 
abjured, violated, abrogated, and abhorred, the policeman being a much 
more important person than any of the Persons of the Trinity. And this 
is why no tolerated church . . . can ever win the entire confidence of 
the poor. It must be on the side of the police and the military no matter 
what it believes or disbelieves; and as the police and military are instru- 
ments by which the rich rob and oppress the poor . . . it is not possible 
to be on the side of the poor and of the police at the same time. Indeed 
the religious bodies, as the almoners of the rich, become a sort of auxiliary 
police, taking off the insurrectionary edge of poverty with coals and 
blankets, bread and treacle, and soothing and cheering the victims with 
hopes of immense and inexpensive happiness in another world, when the 
process of working them to premature death in the service of the rich is 
complete in this world.” 


But after all it isn’t his economic philosophy which gives us 
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trouble. It is his moral philosophy. In this there are two funda- 
mental realities: (1) Life-Foree. (2) Matter. The first per- 
vades the second and we have the beginning of living forms. Then 
came a long period of evolution during which the Life-Force ad- 
vanced, unconsciously but by native impulse. Shaw is willing to 
eall this Life-Force God, and as he identifies his will with the 
Life-Force he identifies God and Man. He disdains reason. Will 
or impulse is the primary or true expression of supreme force. 
This power must be an ever-advancing one, going on to higher 
levels. Man’s highest work is to cooperate with the Will of God 
the Life-Force. In all this probably the point at which most of 
us would feel compelled to differ would be a preference for an 
intelligent directing force to the evolutionary process rather than 
an unconscious force acting on native impulses. 

In the development of his philosophy Shaw reaches conclu- 
sions which are not far removed from accepted Christian teaching. 
In Act LIT of Man and Superman he has Don Juan say, “I tell 
you that as long as I can conceive something better than myself I 
cannot be easy unless I am striving to bring it into existence, or 
clearing the way for it.” And this from the preface of the same 
play: “This is the true joy of life: The being used for a purpose 
recognized by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn 
out before you are thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force 
of nature, instead of a feverish, selfish little clod of ailments and 
grievances, complaining that the world will not devote itself to 
making you happy.” Would it be surprising to state that Shaw 
comes near believing in the Christian doctrine of the immanence 
of God¢ Going outside our four plays, look at this piece of 
dialogue from Major Barbara; when Cousins says to Undershaft, 
“You have no power. You do not drive this place; it drives you.” 
“And what drives the place?’ Undershaft replies, “A will of 
which I am a part.” But this is stated perhaps more plainly in 
a debate which Shaw had a few years ago with the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell: “If my actions are God’s nobody can fairly hold me 
responsible for them; my conscience is mere lunacy. . . . But if 
I am a part of God, if my eyes are God’s eyes, my hands God’s 
hands, and my conscience God’s conscience, then also I share his 
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responsibility for the world; and wo is me if the world goes 
wrong.” Shaw’s God is the Life-Force which, as far as we know, 
has reached its high-water mark in man. What it will be in the 
future only the future can tell. 

Where did Shaw get this unusual philosophy? McCabe says 
Shaw landed on this shoal by attempting to steer between Chris- 
tianity and Rationalism. One of Shaw’s most friendly interpre- 
ters is Holbrook Jackson, who says that Shaw’s method is in the 
nature of a Puritan reply to the paganism of Oscar Wilde. Jack- 
son goes on to say: 


“Rightly understood, Shaw’s gospel is universal, and none the less so 
because it is eclectic and has been assimilated and selected by one of the 
most able and distinguished minds our nation has produced from the 
thought of the most powerful and original of modern intelligences. 
Schopenhauer, Richard Wagner, Friedrich Nietzsche, Henrik Ibsen, and 
Samuel Butler have all contributed material to augment that gospel of 
reality which Shaw has preached with so much original eloquence and 
wit. The Eighteen Nineties were largely indifferent to the high and be- 
wildering purpose of this teaching, although it is not easy to imagine an 
atmosphere better suited for its development either on the part of its 
creator or of his possible followers. It was reserved for the new century 
to recognize Shaw’s great gifts by wide discussion and much protest, and 
it is certain that protest will die down when the ripe sanity and easy 
common sense of purpose is seen through the satiric diablerie of the mask 
he chooses to wear.” 


How correct is Jackson’s statement we can see from a statement 
by Shaw himself in the introduction to Man and Superman: 


“It may seem a long step from Bunyan to Nietzsche, but the differ- 
ence between their conclusions is purely formal. Bunyan’s perception that 
righteousness is filthy rags, his scorn for Mr. Legality in the village of 
Morality, his defiance of the Church as the supplanter of religion, his 
insistence on courage as the virtue of virtues, his estimate of the career of 
the conventionally respectable and sensible Worldly Wiseman as no better 
at bottom than the life and death of Mr. Badman; all this expressed by 
Bunyan in the terms of a tinker’s philosophy is what Nietzsche has ex- 
pressed in terms of post-Darwinian, post-Schopenhauerian philosophy; 
Wagner in terms of polytheistic mythology; and Ibsen in terms of mid- 
XIX Century Parisian dramaturgy.” 


Is Shaw a Rationalist or Materialist? Again we will let him 
answer. In his Quintessence of Socialism, published in 1891, he 
makes this attack on Rationalism: “Theologians may well retort 
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that perhaps the conclusions of an Ecumenical Conference of 
learned and skilled churchmen might be more trustworthy than 
the first crop of cheap syllogisms excogitated by a handful of raw 
rationalists in their sects of Freethinkers and Secularists and 
Positivists and Don’t Knowists.” One gets an idea of the intellec- 
tual independence and courage of Shaw when one remembers that 
in his phrase “a handful of raw Rationalists” there is included 
half of the ablest scientists and philosophers of the preceding 
century and a half. More recently (1898) in a letter to the press 
Shaw has said: “But I am contemptuously and implacably anti- 
rationalist and antimaterialist.” He goes on to call certain ration- 
alistie thought “the revival of tribal soothsaying and idolatrous 
rites which Huxley called science and mistook for an advance on 
the Pentateuch. Rationalism is a system of syllogism worship 
with rites of human sacrifice.” Shaw further declared that Dar- 
win, Huxley, Spencer, and others of the same school were the most 
mischievous seducers of mankind since Torquemada and their 
doctrines of evolution the most devastating influence that has ever 
fallen on human thought. This is such an unusual position for an 
anti-Christian to take that it suggests the query, Is Shaw, after 
all, a Christian? Recently, because of, his association with Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, of City Temple, this question has been raised 
from time to time until Shaw felt compelled to answer it in public 
in usual Shavian fashion: “I loathe the mess of mean superstitions 
and misunderstood prophecies, which is still rammed down the 
throats of children of this country under the name of Christianity, 
as contemptuously as ever.” This statement probably accom- 
plished all that Shaw intended it should; that is, shock a lot of 
conventional folks out of their conventional beliefs. The quota- 
tion already given from the preface of Androcles and the Lion 
gives us a far more satisfactory answer to our question. 

What is Shaw, then? we may well ask. He certainly is 
not a Rationalist, neither is he a Christian in any conventional 
use of the term. I think we have an answer in a term that we find 
applied to him by many writers, one of them being Professor 
Edwin E. Slosson, who in a series of articles in the Independent, 
on the Twelve Major Prophets of To-day, included Shaw in the 
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list. A prophet! How well does the title fit him? Here it is 
interesting to note that Shaw seems to so classify himself. In 
the introduction to Man and Superman Shaw says: “Even atheists 
reproach me with infidelity and anarchists with nihilism because 
I cannot endure their moral tirades. And yet, instead of exclaim- 
ing, ‘Send this inconceivable Satanist to the stake,’ the respectable 
newspapers pith me by announcing ‘another book by this brilliant 
and thoughtful writer,’ and the ordinary citizen, knowing that an 
author who is well spoken of by a respectable newspaper must be 
all right, reads me as he reads Mic ah, with an undisturbed edifi 
cation from his own point of view.” ‘This serves simply to show 
that Shaw feels that his writings are no more understood by the 
casual reader than are the revolutionary teachings of Micah by 
the average conservative rector, and so Shaw would seem to qualify 
on one of the requirements of a prophet:-he is misunderstood. 
Then, again, he has a mission. There is no doubt of that in his 
own mind nor in the mind of anyone who has read many of his 
works. Stated briefly it is this: Using England as an example 
and a target to thereby seek to jolt people out of their self-com- 
placency; to make us dissatisfied with the present discrepancy 
between our religious beliefs and our practices; to make us see 
the glaring sin of worshiping a national God; in short, to try to 
make us think by shocking some of our conventional ideas. 

In carrying out this mission he has run true to prophetic 
form in (1) over-emphasizing some parts of his message; (2) in 
knocking down the scaffolding he also pulls down some of the per 
manent structure; (3) in his absorption in his message and mis- 
sion his perspective is not the broadest possible. It is interesting 
to read the following comment by a Roman Catholic priest: “Of 


course Mr. Shaw errs; all prophets have erred. Angered by reli- 


gious deceits and moral humbug, he at times, with what seems to 
be a cynical pleasure, flouts truths which are fundamental to the 
Christian revelation. One does not seek to defend him here. One 
sees where indignation loses all restraint; where, irritated beyond 
further endurance, reservation is flung to the winds, when behold- 
ing the religious moralist professing the truth and practicing cor- 
ruption under the imagery of its truth. This is to be deplored. 
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Yet far greater prophets have lost their tempers and sadly erred ; 
but because the prophet errs it does not follow that the prophet is 
false.” Shaw himself says, “Construction cumbers the ground 
with institutions made by busybodies. Destruction clears it, and 
gives us breathing space and liberty.” While not agreeing with 
this in its entirety we must admit that it is hard for a certain type 
of religious mind to grasp the elemental fact that one can break 
the conventions and keep the commandments. On this phase of 
his work, Duffy, whom we-have quoted before, says: “So he cuts 
down to our rather Pharisaic division of society into the good and 
the bad, and frankly reminds us that all men are both potential 
scoundrels and potential good citizens; just as many of our morals, 
in the possession of which over others we glory, are just social 
habits and circumstantial necessities. Thus he disturbs our treas- 
ured peace and self-complacency, troubles the waters of mere con- 
tentment with things as they are, beats down the walls of conven- 
tion, and shatters the ideals of self-delusion by baring the motives. 
And this is essentially the work of the prophet; he is preeminently 
and historically a disturber of the peace.” 

Despite Shaw’s caustic wit and bitter pen he is admired by 
various groups of people without being fully accepted by any. 
“The serious nucleus of Shaw’s followers consists of Socialists, 
Rationalists, Ethicists, Humanitarians, and contingents from other 
advanced movements. In each of these cases the admiration is 
sectional and restricted. Socialists greatly admire his ‘Municipal 
Trading’ and generally smile at his equality of income for babies. 
Rationalists and Ethicists applaud his anti-Christian utterances 
and smile at his strictures of themselves. Antivivisecters, antivac- 
cinators, antimilitarists, vegetarians, teetotalers, ete., speak ad- 
miringly of him as ‘one of us’ and shudder at his blasphemies 
and his disdain for marriage. Congregationalists are proud of his 
patronage and shocked at nine tenths of his opinions. What the 
real extent of his influence is in this heterogeneous and conflicting 
body it would be difficult to say. One is tempted to say that he is 
applauded because he agrees with them rather than that he is 
regarded as a master.” 


How to account for a character such as Shaw is a question 
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which interests many people. Given by birth the temperament 
of an ascetic, the vision of a prophet, and sincerity to an unusual 
degree, we would expect some such reaction against the religion 
he heard emphasized in his youth. The impression this religion 
made on him he has told us in the following: “The Christian God 
is a frightfully vindictive old gentleman sitting on a throne above 
the clouds and heaven is a sort of bliss which would bore any 
active person to a second death.” Such gross misrepresentation of 
God and heaven has driven many a man out of sympathy with the 
church. And yet to say that he is not a Christian is something 
that I cannot bring myself to do. In the light of the high idealism 
which ‘shines through essay and drama; remembering his personal 
morals and character, which leave most of us naked and ashamed 
in contrast to him, I feel that we had better go slow in shouting, 
“This man blasphemeth.” For if history has taught us anything 
it has taught us that many a man who has been thus denounced 
is appraised by a later age as the clearest-visioned and finest- 
spirited man of his time. We can do no better in closing this study 
of Shaw than to quote Professor Slosson: “If I were to sum up 
Shaw in two words it would be that his distinguishing characteris- 
ties are courage and kind-heartedness. The sight of suffering and 
injustice drives him mad, and then he runs amuck, slashing right 
and left, without much regard to whom he hits and with no regard 
at all to who hits him. He is, like Swift, a cruel satirist through 
excess of sympathy. If Ibsen is right, that ‘the strongest man in 
the world is he who stands most alone,’ then George Bernard Shaw 
is not to be ignored.” 
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For three years civilization has paused while we have had 
a parade of barbarism suggestive of Armageddon or the dark ages. 
For the forty vears previous we reiterated to ourselves that the 
last great war had occurred; that wars were too expensive, too 
destructive, and that men had grown too civilized to tolerate them 
longer. Homines credunt id quod volunt, said Cxsar, and we were 
merely professing to believe that which we wished were true. In 
an hour our hopes perished, and universal peace, like a righteous 
world and immortality, was pushed beyond the horizon and we 
became co-partners and mourners in a world of war. We are now 
penetrated by several facts that were the sure precursors of the 
war, and for which some settlement must be had if the struggle is 
not to be renewed at a date thought to be advantageous by one of 
the contending forces. These facts are the civilization-long rivalry 
between the land and sea trade routes, the progress of democracy, 
and the militant spirit of Christianity. Not until each of these 


questions is settled with the tacit acquiescence of all parties con- 
cerned can the United States safely refuse to maintain national 
military efficiency. This, in our opinion, is in large part a prob- 
lem for pedagogy, rather than of billions for an army and navy 
out of the public purse. 

First let us face frankly the age-long struggle between the 
land and sea trade routes. So far as we know civilization began 


in the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris. Villages for whose 
model the villages of India to-day will suffice passed on to each 
other their simple gatherings of food and their rude manufactures 
by way of barter. Thus began the pathway between the villages 
which reached southeast and northwest along the valley. Bussora- 
Babylon-Bagdad was the first great inland city, built up by the 
tradesmen and wares of the youth of the world. Then the village 
chain reached to Damascus—the oldest city in the world that has 
perpetuated itself on its first site. Thence north and west ran one 
path of trade till it reached the ancient Byzantium. Meanwhile 
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what had happened in the Euphrates valley happened in the Nile 
valley, only in this latter case the outlet was by sea. They even 
transported their primitive commerce across the Suez peninsula 
by carriers and embarked them on caravels little more than rafts. 
The trade crept up the east coast of the Great Sea, and it was this 
sea route which crowded the long docks of Tyre and the great 
wharves of Sidon with bales of merchandise. Participation in 
this trade was evidently anticipated for the tribe of Asher, with 
its mountains filled with cedar out of which to build ships, its 
fertile plains for agriculture, and its sea shore for launching a 
world-wide trade. Damascus doubtless reached down to the sea 
route, so that her prosperity and power were because she was 
contiguous to both. Athens was on the sea route, and the trireme 
and the sea route won supremacy at Salamis. Rome was on the 
sea route and so was Carthage, and the struggle for the control 
of the sea made the wars of a thousand years before the Christian 
era. The ascendancy of Athens blanketed the importance of 
Byzantium, but when Athens became decadent the land route 
resumed its importance. Venice, that was on both, flourished 
beyond compare, and the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
was nothing but the passing by of trade. Hemmed in by the 
mountain barrier to the north, she could not control it and she 
decayed for lack of it. Austria, the villages of Germany, and the 
forest fastnesses contained the trade route to Britain and Scandi- 
navia when the dark ages closed. Then something again happened 
to civilization: the mariner’s compass was discovered, and the 
sea route grew great again. The Portuguese pushed around South 
Africa and carried the produce of the Orient by sea. Spain grew 
great, for she was on the sea route; so did England, and the 
defeat of the Armada gave England her primacy on thé sea. 
This that we call the Great War, like most other wars, began as 
a fight for trade. It is a struggle for mastery—yes, but mastery 
of trade. Canada is primarily on the land route. So was the 
United States, but by building the Panama Canal it has taken its 
place on the sea route. Whether we like to face it or not, our 
country is allied with Russia, Germany, Turkey, and Canada, as 
belonging to the land route, and with England, France, and Japan 
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as on the sea route. Armageddon is at our doors; America is in 
the Valley of Decision, and if only trade were determinative we 
should settle the question as we give our allegiance. 

But Democracy is influential in a decision as well as trade. 


England up to the beginning of this war endured an hereditary 
House of Lords and still tolerates a monarch—who is practically 


a figure head. The ride of the German royal family down Unter- 
den-Linden and the Kaiser, after a maid had wiped the railing, 
coming out on the war office baleony and declaring war is typical 
of Autoeracy. The five days’ debate in the Commons before Eng- 
land went in on the side of the Entente allies her with Democracy. 
The abdication of the Czar records the transfer of Russia to the 
Entente—not the treaty of forty years ago with France. Japan, 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey remain autocratic. England, 
France, Russia, Italy, Brazil, Cuba, and the United States are 
democratic. Recently a cartoon in the Des Moines Register by the 
famous Ding sketched a picture of the Czar in a barber shop. His 
hair had been cut, his crown was on the floor, with bits of the royal 
regalia scattered about, and N. Romanoff was looking into the 
glass to observe his appearance as a private citizen. The Kaiser, 
with upturned mustache was looking in at the door, and asking, 
“Am I next?” The barber is democracy. Valiant and victorious 
it has stepped from the creeping centuries and now looks out upon 
us everywhere. Cromwell, Napoleon, Rodiazanko are its terrible 
prophets. The fatuous indifference of monarchs and nobles, who 
are supposedly at the top of humanity’s pyramid, to the great 
multitude at its base is inexplainable save on the basis that they 
are crazed with authority and drunk with power. They appar- 
ently live in lordly ignorance of the flux below. Like the archaic 
type of Ungulate, the tapir, which has continued substantially 
unchanged, while the horse of the same ancestry has made its 
evolution through the ages, certain types of men seem to remain 
unchanged. Occasional glimpses behind the curtain suggest that 
there is five hundred years between David Lloyd George and King 
George V, and the leadership they offer England. There are a 
thousand years between the Kaiser and the men who have made 
modern Germany. Sadly enough we remark that all the Bourbons 
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do not live in France and Spain. The present foreign minister 
of the Kaiser with his stupid offer to Carranza, proposing that he 
be permitted to take certain States of the American Union in 
exchange for his alliance and help in a campaign along our south- 
ern border, would seem a grade below Bourbon—quite signifi- 
cantly tapir. Let us try to believe that there are more horses in 
the world than once there were, and that it grows harder for the 
tapir. It is the twilight of the king. Just as America could not 
abide half slave, half free, the world cannot endure both Autocracy 
and Democracy. It will cease to be divided. The President’s 
address to Congress was but a thinly veiled appeal for the democ- 
racy of Germany to overthrow the House of Hohenzollern. The 
one condition of peace whispered about diplomatic pour-parlers 
is that Deutschland become either a limited monarchy or a re 
public. Mortality of monarchs will increase, not decrease, and 
Japan, even though an ally of America, may face an end of regi- 
ments kneeling about the imperial palace at Tokio worshiping the 
Mikado. ‘Trade interests allow us to choose either land route or 
sea route—Central Powers or the Allies. But Democracy, wist- 
ful, wonderful, is constitutionally blown, soul-blown in our breed, 
and President and Congress make from necessity the irrevocable 
choice. 

There is a third strand interwoven into our need for pre- 
paredness, namely, the militant genius of Christianity. Our reli- 
gion has allied itself with the strongest races—with those that 
have force and courage in their blood. And little animadverted 
upon, perhaps even misunderstood, is the Mohammedan hegemony 
in the Central Powers. The single fact that the land trade route 
is held for half its distance by these alien religionists has rallied 
all Christian power against the land trade route. Christianity 
and Mohammedanism both are missionary religions and both 
assume themselves to be Catholic. Neither is used to compromise. 
Nothing less than Catholicity will satisfy either. A Hadji in 
Cairo once said that millions of the Faithful in India and North 
Africa would die for the Koran, but admitted sadly enough that 
the munitions of war were in the hands of the Christian Powers. 


Christianity will not forgive the Kaiser for the complacent way 
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in which he allowed his ally the unspeakable Turk to outrage, 
butcher, and starve a million Armenians. Some things may be 
pardoned him on the ground of military necessity, but this traffic 
in prostituting Christian protection by furnishing it to these Mo- 
hammedan wantonings is the unpardonable sin. All that may 
be said of a house divided against itself, whether applied to slavery 
or Democracy, is equally true of Christianity. Just as the children 
of Israel were commanded to cut off and drive out utterly the 
inhabitants of the Promised Land, so Christianity grants no quar- 
ter, expects none, and the church still sings, with a diapason of 
reality, 
“The Son of God goes forth to war.” 


Now if the rivalries of trade and the progress of Democracy were 
not sufficient guarantee that “war will die out late,” this militant 
religion—ready to beat idols into rubbish heaps, standing abruptly 
against the Mohammedan in treatment of women, possessed of mar- 
tial equipment, able to control the diseases of all climates, and in 
alliance with science and education—would itself echo the words 


of Jesus, “I came not to bring peace but a sword.” We need to 


realize that the battle of nations on the outskirts of Egypt, in 
India, Persia, Armenia, and the Balkans is the battle of religions. 
The Mohammedans have not been sea-faring people. They have 
always been grouped with the land trade forces against the sea. 
America is in the Valley of Decision but Christianity is in the 
hour of its testing. The hymn called “Masons’ Lodge,” by Carlyle, 
may well have import at this crisis of the world’s choosing its God: 

Stars silent over us, 

Graves under us silent, 


Choose well; your choice is 
Brief, but yet endless. 


As in this view these are the certain occasion of future wars, 
and for some centuries we are to have the arbitrament of force, 
America needs to become instantly prepared and constantly to 
maintain military efficiency. There are the good wars of Democ- 
racy and Christianity and to some of them America must go. As 
a discussion of the methods by which preparedness is to be accom- 
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plished: let me propose, instead of heaping up quantities of muni- 
tion and military stores and building fleets of huge battleships soon 
to become obsolete, the system of universal training in use by the 
Swiss; real military pedagogy. This is on the basis of universal 
liability to service. And first let us distinguish between the words 
“warlike” and “military.” The first imports into the definition 
the attitude of some autocratic head bent on aggression, and will- 
ing to use the results of training and the power of preparedness 
for deplorable ends. ‘The second word belongs in the group with 
engineering husbandry, architecture, and other words of technical 
import. The Swiss use the word with this latter meaning. They 
have developed an admirable system. They begin in the grades, 
and in the first year drill by squads at recess and learn the evolu- 
tions of this primary unit. There is not the slightest interruption 
of their school work: it is the recess-and-exercise part of their 
training—mobilizing their athletics. Next they learn the evolu- 
tions for a company ; then they take battalion drill on Saturdays ; 
learn to take a gun apart, and are required to make a certain 
number of targets in the shooting galleries and ranges. Then they 


have hikes, and camping-out musters, and are assigned to infantry, 
cavalry, miners and sappers’, ordnance, or quarter-masters’ de- 
partment. When the grades are finished they are through until, 
at twenty-one years, they are summoned for five weeks’ maneuvers, 


and after a second and third year they are graduated into the 
reserve. There is no interruption of school or gainful occupation, 
and while following the ordinary routine of life the Switzer is 
trained. The education is significantly more, in my judgment, 
than the equipment. Equipment may be manufactured in three 
months, six months, or a year, but men can be trained best as boys. 
Nor is it to be feared that he will forget. The technicians,scout 
the study of Greek, and would put it out of the curriculum by 
saying that the student will forget it. Well, some of us have 
forgotten the language of our childhood, but we profited by it first 
as we did by the breakfasts of forgotten mornings on whose nutri- 
ment we thrived and grew our physical frames. The German 
system makes greater demands upon its young men, and takes 
three years that boyhood needs if there is to be a memory of boy- 
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hood and that manhood requires for gathering the roots and ten- 
drils of ideals, vocation, and family. 

Nothing would more surely profit our Democracy. The 
advances in education when itemized are seen to be almost exclu- 
sively individualistic. Instead of keeping the sense of proportion 
between the molecule and the mass we have lavished our methods 
of training upon the individual. The race grows swifter, the 
competition keener, and we have assumed that the stronger the 
individual the greater his capacity to win for himself and for 


us. Following the master morality philosophy of Nietzsche, unin- 
tentionally, no doubt, the whole trend has been to make a master- 
ful individual. We have missed the lesson of the baseball dia 


mond, that an aggregation of “all star” players needs “team work.” 


We keep open a chance to reach the top believing that a man with 
such a chance will be less likely to try to pull the top down to 
his own level; but with the great low level of laboring men who 
might possibly be disturbed with even such an experiment as a 
minimum wage law, and the thousands of the tapir class living 
in luxury without earning anything, we have not yet begun to 
concern ourselves. Night schools, vocational education, and agri- 
culture and domestic science, fitting for occupations on the farm 
and in the household, expend their initiative on the individual. 
The only attempts at education in larger units are the baseball 
team, the football squad, reprobated by a certain type of citizen, 
the Boy Scouts, the regimental formations of half a dozen univer- 
sities—where the men are trained to march together sufficiently in 
column to serve as an escort for the Governor should he come 
to the institution—and finally the army and navy. We have dis- 
counted military training as having war as its only objective and, 
by virtue of the very preparation for it, leading to war. There 
has been much misunderstanding. But it ought to be said that the 
cfliciency of German scholarship, of German trade, the productive- 
ness of German invention, and the magnificent colonizing ability 
of the Germans and that final coherency which makes the vast 
empire a single national entity, is because of long years of train- 
ing in large units. No less a military authority than General 
Leonard Wood, for four years Chief of the Staff of the American 
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army, and the equal of if not himself the first military educator 
of the world, quotes an increase in efficiency in the French youth, 
by reason of their two years’ military training, as anywhere from 
fifteen to thirty per cent. One cannot but depiore the decline of 
the military companies which formerly constituted such an impor- 
tant feature of even the Methodist colleges and academies. The 
land grant schools still maintain them, but the word efficiency can- 
not be predicated of any one of them. 

How to secure this training in large units is a national objec- 
tive. Our men do not know how to picnic together, much less live 
together in camps. The army, at first thought, seems the readiest 
school at hand. Our military history points several morals. The 
disgraceful surrender of the city of Washington in 1815, for lack 
of cohesion and ability to cooperate in companies, when there were 
two Americans on the defensive to each Englishman in the attack, 
would justify serious consideration of the enforced military service 
of every young American for one year. Similarly our experience 
in the war with Mexico—the best-conducted war that the United 
States ever made—showed the Mexicans lacking in cohesion, di- 
vided into factions, and unable to cooperate for the national de- 
fense. Education might have changed the result in each case 
cited, but this is all aside from the wish to give dignity and re- 
spectability to the army as a great educational process. 

The nation does not need a large standing army, but should 
have what might properly be called a large Reserve; men who, 
with as little interruption as possible in the work of life, have 
been taught to live together in camp, to act in regimental and 
brigade formation—exactly what the French, German, and Aus- 
trian reserves are; lacking, of course, much of the machine per- 
fection, but maintaining in an even larger way the initiative and 
organized power which could, if required, cooperate to dig a 
Panama Canal, outline and build a World’s Fair, as well as become 
an army of national defense. Leon Jean Juares, one of the fore- 
most advocates of universal peace in Europe and an organizer of 
the anti-militarist spirit in France, who opposed war against Ger- 
many for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine and who lost his 
life for having opposed the increase of the enlistment term for the 
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French soldiers from two years to three years, was challenged by 
the French Minister of War as to his alternative proposition. He 
responded promptly by a proposal that the term should be reduced 
to one year instead of being increased to three. M. Juares attracted 
the attention of the world through the action of the German Gov- 
ernment in debarring him from speaking in Berlin to the Social 
Democrats of Germany. And yet this very proposal of this fore- 
most leader and orator of the Socialist party has in it the basis for 
a military training meeting the demand for education in larger 
units, which would cause the least economic disturbance and only 
a brief interruption in the labor, agricultural, business or profes- 
sional career of young Americans. No sufficient answer has yet 
been forthcoming, and the French revival of a three-year enlist- 
ment, probably justified by the threats of war, was a retrograde 
rather than a progressive educational policy. Juares needed to be 
answered, not assassinated. It is a fair question whether all our 
collegiate training, for example, ought not to be supplemented by 


. * 
requirement on the part of the general government that every col- 


lege man, some time during his course, should spend, if not a con- 
tinuous year, three or four vacational seasons in military camp 
such as is now held each year at Berkeley, Ludington, and Gettys- 
burg. These young men from the high schools and colleges are 
taught the rudiments of military formation and life, and by reason 
of their education in mathematics, language, and science could be 
prepared in vacation periods to become officers of the great Ameri- 
can reserve which ought to be established. It would not make 
these young men the equal of the graduates of West Point or An- 
napolis. Men from those great institutions must remain special- 
ists, but it is not impossible that more than these specialists could 
be provided by these institutions. Moreover, it is economically 
more profitable to spend millions on education such as would issue 
in a year’s enlistment of at least a million young men annually in 
the United States army than to spend our money on war equip- 
ment. The recruiting should be by selective draft. Just as the 
development of water power, building railroads, diversification of 
crops, and schools for agriculture and manual training are of 
inestimable value in the Philippines, so the enrollment of every 
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young Filipino in some public military organization, with service 
compulsory for a year, would be more defense to the islands against 
inroads of Japanese or Chinese than all the fortifications and coast 
defenses which any sane government could be expected to under- 
take. Now what is good for the young Filipinos would be good 
for all young Americans. Following their year of service, which 
ought to be properly paid for by the general government, includ- 
ing sustenance—or, as the army calls it, “forage’—for a second 
year they could be required to meet as a reserve for two weeks, and 
thereafter, whatever their occupation in life, by registration of 
their residence they would be ready for any emergency, either of 
strikes, mobs, floods, or for national defense. The government ex- 
perience in the Philippines seems to invite a year of compulsory 
service there, and no such educational opportunity remains un- 
occupied as could thus be placed at the disposal of a million young 
Americans every year. In twenty years what a difference it would 
make in the walk of the average American. Dining recently with 
a company of military men, with judges, professors, and business 
men of the highest standing, one could not fail to notice how the 
eight military men sat and deported themselves. The rest of us 
sprawled. Then take the training in temperance; one could almost 
wish that all young Americans were compelled to serve in the 
navy under the restrictions that obtain concerning alcoholic 
liquors. The plain talks by regimental surgeons to which the army 
students at Gettysburg, Ludington, and Berkeley listened last 
summer, on questions of vice and sex, would be of inestimable 
value. Then if it were regarded as a year’s vacation, as it would 
surely come to be regarded, and the mingling of young men from 
the cities and the farms could be secured, and the rich man’s son 
and the laborer’s son be brought into personal contact like*the sons 
of the French nobility and the French laborers, they would come 
to love each other more, understand each other better, and become 
more thoroughly inwrought into our democracy. Then to it all 
should be added that it is a patriotic duty; not for war but for 
efficiency, for understanding the national impulse and for trans- 
muting into fact the national endeavor. 

Our democracy is confronted by a situation, not by a theory. 
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In some providential or humanly unforeseen way new require- 
ments have been put upon our military necessities. Hawaii is the 
key to the whole Pacific Coast littoral, and one half of all the 
soldiers who are stationed outside of the forty-eight States which 
compose the American Union are quartered there. As a matter 
of garrison duty Porto Rico, Panama, and Guam make large de- 
mands upon our military forces. In the Philippines we are en- 
gaged in such an adventure as the world has never known, and we 
must either argue down our old antagonism to a standing army or 
in some way modify the plan so that we may insure the mainte- 
nance of our borders properly guarded and defended against the 
will and caprice of arbitrary rulers, whether as occupants of 


monarchical thrones or as the heads of wild revolutionaries. Why 
should not the United States of America send 50,000 new men 
each year to the Philippines as a matter of education? Why should 
not another 50,000 be sent to Porto Rico, to the Panama Canal, 
and Guam? Why should not another 50,000 be sent to Hawaii— 
not because anybody. is to attack us there, but because our youth 


need to know how large is America, how small is the world, and 
to get that horizon which economy, discipline, and participation 
in affairs, as well as education, afford? The ore of the Messaba 
range, simply by scooping it up and shipping it on a scow for one 
thousand miles, becomes three times as valuable per ton. Men 
expand also by being thus dug out of pettiness, provincialism, and 
humdrum. Such an educational program would be vastly more 
valuable even as a political expedient than the dredging of un- 
navigable rivers and the deepening of ponds for private enrich- 
ment of neighboring lands. It is for educators to seriously pre- 
pare to help forward rational plans for the development of a great 
national educational system under army auspices. It is a sure 
method of ending in the country a military class. HKeenlistment 
would thus be abolished for all comers save those who have it in 
them to rise from the ranks and become specialists after the class 
of the West Point educated men. Desertions would end at once. 


Ehun AActxef. 





Methodist Review 


“HAY PHILOSOPHY” 


I nave a friend who laughingly dubs “back-to-the-soil” 
enthusiasts “paper farmers,” and | must own up to being included 
among the select spirits characterized by that gentle irony. To 
speak bluntly and at once, | am the happy possessor of a farm and 
proudly count myself a member of the noble brotherhood of 
farmers. Perhaps I would better call myself an agriculturist 
rather than a farmer, for, as a humorist has pointed out, there 
is a difference. “A farmer,” he says, “is one who gets money oul 
of his farm, while an agriculturist is one who puts money in.” 

There is something about the country that is contagious to 


the man who lives open-souled to God; for every man, deep down 
in his heart, has an instinct to get back to the soil. And I know, 
from the glad experience of the years, that the fields and hills 
make for the healing of men’s souls. The man who spends his 


life amid the turmoil and fever of the city, without having a soft 
bit of soil to put his heels into or a green thing to cultivate and 
see grow, is to be pitied, for he is missing some of the sweetest 
and wholesomest things in life. Every man who is to live to his 
best and highest needs ample spaces and a large outlook. A clergy- 
man, calling upon a cobbler who lived in a little, cramped room, 
studied the limited quarters for a moment and then asked, “Don’t 
you feel imprisoned in this little place?” “O, no,” answered the 
cobbler, “I just open the door,’ which opened toward the sea. 
“When I open that door and look out over that great sea I can 
come back to my boots again.” It is the far look, the wide horizon 
that the soul needs for its largest development. “The real peril 
of the age,” says Professor Peabody of Harvard, “is the possi- 
bility that among the engrossing interests of modern life there 
shall be no outlook; no open window of the mind, no holy city of 
the soul, the shutters of life closed, the little things crowding out 
the great ones, and the soul all unaware of the sunshine and land- 
scape which lie at its very door. That is the practical material- 
ism which curses American life—the shut-in, self-absorbed, un- 
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spiritualized, unhallowed life ; the life without ideals ; the windows 
toward Jerusalem closed and barred, and the man within so busy 
that he has no time to look out to any distant tower of a sanctifying 
thought.” 

But to come back to the farm. It is set in the choicest spot 
of northern New Hampshire; like Jerusalem to the old Jew 
beautiful for situation, and girded round by the everlasting hills, 
the majestic “White Faces” of the north familiarly called the 
White Mountains. How I love those noble mountains! They 
are like old and trusted friends. Though months may intervene 
since last I saw them, there they are on my return, always the 
same, unchanged and steadfast, ready to give me a glad welcome 
to their ample hospitality. To be among them is like the joy and 
camaraderie of a select group of trusted and congenial spirits. 
Many a time I have stood bare-headed when the morning was 
young and the dew on grass and leaf sparkled like jewels in the 
sunlight, or in the late afternoon when the lengthening shadows 
touched the mountains with velvet fingers, transforming them into 
purple plush, while from out the silent wood the hermit thrush 
sang his liquid song twice over—“lest you might think he never 
could recapture that first, fine, careless rapture’—and felt my 
heart strangely moved and my soul hushed into reverent silence 
by the ravishing beauty of it all. And I have understood what the 


poet meant when he wrote: 
I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts. 


How calm and restful the mountains are! and how they take the 
fever out of the soul like the cooling touch of a mother’s hand on 
the fevered brow of her sick babe. How they call us away, from 
all that is small and narrow and mean, up to the best and highest 
that is in one! 

“Father,” asked an inquisitive boy, “what do they mean by 
gentlemen farmers?’ “Gentlemen farmers, my son,” replied the 


father, “are farmers who seldom raise anything except their hats.” 


The only thing that saves me from this gentle satire is the fact 
that I do raise something besides my hat—I raise hay. Have you 
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never “hayed”? Then you have missed one of the rarest experi- 
ences of life. To be present at the early, noisy bustle; to see the 
horses driven a-field with the mower; to watch the tall grass fall 
in silent, graceful waves before the clicking knives; to drink in 
the odor of the new-mown hay; to sit with the hay-makers under 
the cooling shadow of a wide-spreading tree at the noon hour; to 
help “pitch on” the load; to lie at full length on the top of the 
swaying hay, and come straining and stamping into the barn; to 
see the stalwart farmer, with shirt open wide at the throat and 
with ceaseless banter, throw off huge fork-fulls of the fragrant 
grass until the fork-handle bends under the weight—if you have 
not seen this, and been a part of it, you have not tasted one of 
life’s sweetest joys. I love it all; and happy the days when | 
could go into the fields with clean hands and pure soul, singing 
merrily a snatch of the old English song: 
O the pitchers and the rakers, 


And the merry hay-makers, 
And the beautiful mid-summer’s sky.” 


“Jay,” who did my haying, was the best hayman in the town 
and was noted as a driver. “Jay knocks too much hay down,” his 
neighbors say of him. “He takes too many chances. If it rains, 
he’s got a big lot of hay out.” Jay makes answer: “The way to 
hay is to hay. How’re you goin’ to get hay in if you don’t knock 
it down? My plan is to go ahead and knock it down, and then if 
you get a good hay day, you can get it in. The man who is afraid 
to cut his hay because the weather looks bad never has it ready to 
get in if the day comes off good. When you're hayin’ the only 
thing to do is to keep a’ hayin’. Many a time I’ve got my hay 
all in before the other fellows have begun.” Jay had acted on 
this policy and had “knocked down” two of my best fields as he 
quit work for the day. On the morrow he would get it in. As 
night set in there were growing indications of a storm and I went 
to bed troubled over the outlook. I awoke early in the morning 
with the instinctive feeling that all was not well and a hasty 
glance out of my window confirmed my fears. The fog lay heavy 
in the valleys and the clouds hung low and threatening half way 
up the mountains. There was not a break to be seen anywhere, 
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as I anxiously scanned the dull grey heavens. “I hope it will 
burn off,” I said to myself as I walked out into the open to get 
a wider look, “but I fear we are in for it.”” Presently I heard Jay 
come down the road hallooing at his team and laughing in a boister- 
ous, merry fashion that instantly put heart into me. “Well, Jay,” 
[ greeted him, “what do you think of it?” “O, you can’t tell much 
about these dog days,” he answered; “it looks pretty bad, but I 
wouldn’t be surprised if it burns off when the sun gets up a little 
higher.” Then as he unhitched his team and made ready for the 
morning’s work he fell to philosophizing in the quaint New Eng- 
land fashion. “The only thing to do when you're hayin’,” he said, 
“is to hold your head straight up and talk sunshine. Don’t think 
of rain, but keep a hayin’, and when it storms run to cover.” A 
pretty good philosophy for life as well as for haying, I thought as 
I left him and went in to breakfast. “Hold your head straight 
up and talk sunshine.” 

Here is a gospel as well as a philosophy. The Christian 
optimist is not a cheerful idiot. He is not blind to conditions. He 
may stafd under a sunless sky, while the clouds lie thick and 
threatening, but, unlike the pessimist, he does not lose heart. No 
man is down and out until he gives up. The sun may hide itself 
to-day, but it will shine clear again to-morrow. Faith that is 
rooted in the goodness of God is buoyant. It keeps singing even 
if it is only in an undertone. “Hold your head straight up.” Do 
not go through life with the halting step of a defeated man, but 
with the swinging stride of a victor. “Talk sunshine.” Let your 
aches be voiceless, and with the light of an unconquerable soul in 
your face go smiling and brave to the day’s task. Live on the 
sunny side of life, so that every soul that touches yours may feel 
the thrill of a new impulse to nobler things. There are brave, 
buoyant spirits among us who carry sunshine with them wherever 
they go and whose shadow always falls behind them. They go 
through life as a band of music moves down the street, flinging out 
pleasure on every side. Sunshine is about their hearts. They 
bear their burdens cheerfully, not repining or fretting, and struggle 
manfully onward gathering up such flowers as lie along their path. 
They put the world in their debt and are the Lord’s true helpers 
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and healers. It is worth much to the world to have a disposition 
that carries with it sweetness and courage, hope and joy. The 
man whose nature is large and luminous, who holds his head high 
and talks sunshine, cheers and helps his fellows. He carries with 
him an influence that acts upon others as summer warmth on the 
fields and forests. It wakes up and calls forth the best that is in 
them. It makes them stronger and braver and happier. Such 
people oil the bearings of life and make right living easy. An 
editorial note in a Boston paper years ago ran like this: “It was 
a gloomy day yesterday, with overhanging clouds and pattering 
rain and clinging mists; but Phillips Brooks walked down News- 
paper Row, bowing here and there to his friends, and the day 
was all sunshine.” George Macdonald tells in one of his stories 
of the close of a stormy day in Scotland, when the low-lying clouds 
and clinging mists rose slowly over moor and fen, and a woman 
accompanied by a small laddie walked out to view the sunset. As 
in silence they watched the clouds lift and the dying sun paint, 
with fingers of gold, the billowy clouds and light the western sky 
with iridescent glory, the little fellow looked up into the Woman’s 


face and said: “Auntie, when I grow up to be a man I’m going 
to help God paint the sky.” 
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A NEGLECTED FORERUNNER OF LUTHER 


In one of Luther’s letters, used afterward as an introduction 
to the Farrago of Wessel Gansfort, occurs this striking statement: 
“If I had read his works earlier my enemies might think that 
Luther had absorbed everything from Wessel, his spirit is so in 
accord with mine.” This was written apparently in 1521, only 
four years after his publication of the famous Theses on Indul- 
gences, and the year after he had dramatically signified his de 
fiance of ecclesiastical authority by burning the papal bull. In 
other words, the writings of Wessel came into Luther’s hands just 
as he was beginning his career as a reformer. The encouragement 
which they afforded him in the confirmation of his newly formed 
convictions may be inferred from this passage which follows the 
statement quoted above: “But now my joy and courage begin to 
grow, and I feel confident that what I have been teaching is the 
truth, since he, living so long ago under another sky in a foreign 
land, and amid circumstances so diverse from mine, is in all things 
so consistently in accord with me—not as to subject matter only, 
but as to the very words used.” The writer concerning whom 
these statements are made was a Dutch scholar of the preceding 
century. A group of his writings, in manuscript, had been brought 
to Luther’s attention by Dutch sympathizers with the Reformation 
cause. These writings dealt mainly with such matters as indul- 
gences, penance, and ecclesiastical authority, the very subjects 
upon which Luther had just taken such positive stand at such 
imminent peril to himself and his friends. He had felt, as he 
says in this letter, that he was alone in his “fight with these mon- 
sters of indulgences and pontifical laws and so-called theology.” 
Now he realized that others had been engaged in the same combat, 
and he rose from a reading of these treatises, not only with a new 
confidence in his own convictions, but with the determination to 
give these writings of this, to him, hitherto unknown scholar as 
wide currency as possible. Consequently he brought them at once 
to the attention of his fellow Reformers, and advocated their im- 
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mediate publication. This resulted in their appearance in several 
editions during the next few years. It is to the Wittenberg edi- 
tion, issued in 1522, that the letter above quoted was prefixed as 
“An Address to the Christian Reader.” 

It is inevitable that the approaching four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the Reformation should awaken interest 
in the men who prepared the way for Luther and his colleagues. 
For it is now generally acknowledged that the forces that brought 
about the religious revolution of the sixteenth century were much 
more complex than was formerly supposed. A change so wide- 
spread and permanent in the life of Europe is not to be explained 
by the restoration of apostolic emphasis upon a single doctrine 
however important, or by the services of a few national leaders 
however gifted and confident of divine commission. The chief 
importance of Luther and his associates lies in the fact that they 
embodied convictions and hopes that had been long forming in 
Teutonic Christendom. They attained to effective leadership be- 
cause there were multitudes that were prepared to follow them. 
The structures which they reared so rapidly were made possible 
by the foundations which others had laid. That the Reformers 
were to a large degree unconscious of their immediate spiritual 
ancestry does not affect the fact that they stood in a line of evan- 
gelical teachers the result of whose labors and sufferings they 
inherited. Luther was thirty-eight years old before he discovered 
that Wessel Gansfort had anticipated his chief doctrines; and it 
was not until after the Diet of Augsburg that he came to realize 
that the martyred heretic John Huss was among his spiritual 
forbears. He possibly never realized that the ready and per- 
manent acceptance of his doctrines in the Rhine country and 
Bohemia was largely due to the preparation made for them in the 
preceding century by these native teachers of evangelical truth. 
Luther was not indebted to either of these men for his personal 
message. That he derived from an independent study of the 
Scriptures and the Fathers and from his own profound religious 
experience. But he was indebted to them for the strong confirma- 
tion which they gave to his much-assailed teachings, and for the 
preparation of their respective countries for the reception of his 
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teachings. To the former he owed also the debt of a co-propa- 
gandist, since several of Wessel’s writings, issued in many editions 
during the critical decade between 1520 and 1530, went into the 
stream of Reformation literature and contributed their part to 
the creation of conviction favorable to the Protestant movement. 
Wessel Gansfort was born in Groningen, an important city in 
the northern Netherlands, about 1420. The house in which he 
first saw the light is still standing and bears upon its outer wall 
the Gansfort coat of arms. Early left an orphan, he was adopted 
by a lady of wealth and cultivation who educated him along with 
her only son. He at first attended the school of the Brethren of 
the Common Life at Groningen and later their more famous 
academy at Zwolle. The pupils of this school led a semi-monastic 
life, serving each other in the dormitory and refectory. They wore 
the same robe and cowl, and the older ones at least received the 
tonsure, the first mark that the church set upon her prospective 
servants. The Brethren of the Common Life was a lay organiza- 
tion founded by Gerhard Groot, in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, for the promotion of piety. Its members soon established 
schools in which a strong religious influence was exerted, and 
devoted themselves also to the multiplication of the Scriptures and 
other religious books by transcription. The marked emphasis 
which the school at Zwolle placed upon the study of the Bible and 
the cultivation of a simple earnest biblical piety left a lifelong 
impress upon Wessel. Neither his university studies nor his 
humanistic accomplishments availed to lessen his reverence for the 
Scriptures as the final authority in morals and religion or to chill 
or sophisticate the fervid piety of his youth. It was while a 
student at Zwolle that Wessel came under the personal influence 
of one of the great religious geniuses of the world. Thomas a 
Kempis was then canon in the neighboring monastery of Mount 
Saint Agnes, and though a busy man in later middle life he ap- 
pears to have cultivated the friendship of this studious, promising 
lad in the nearby school, hoping to win him to the life of cloister 
piety and scholarship. But though Wessel greatly admired the 
already famous canon, who had himself been a student in a school 
of the Brethren of the Common Life, yet he declined to take the 
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monastic vow, even as later he declined consecration to the priest- 
hood, though he must have known that these were the necessary 
steps to academic or ecclesiastical preferment. It is reported that 
Wessel, besides resisting Thomas’s friendly solicitation to enter 
the monastic life, declined also to follow his advice that he give 
more reverence to the Virgin Mary, saying: “Father, why do you 
not rather lead me to Christ, who so generously invites those who 
labor and are heavy laden to come to him?” It has been noticed 
that, of all the writings of Thomas, The Imitation of Christ, com- 
posed, as is generally believed, by him and soon after his associa- 
tion with Wessel, has in it the fewest elements of Mariolatry and 
other features of current Catholicism, and this has been attributed 
to the influence of the young scholar upon his spiritual father. 

That even at this early period Wessel manifested unusual 
scholarly ability and independence of judgment is indicated by 
two facts: he was appointed lector, or tutor to the pupils in the 
lower classes, and he expressed opinions so divergent from those 
held by his associates that he found it necessary to present a defense 
of his views, and withdrew from the school sooner than he might 
otherwise have done. 

From Zwolle Wessel proceeded to the University of Cologne, 
which had just passed the zenith of its fame. He may have been 
attracted thither by the fact that he was eligible for a scholarship 
established by a former professor of theology there who was a 
native of Groningen. Wessel found little to his liking either in 
the method or spirit of the theological instruction in Cologne. 
The university was animated by an intolerant dogmatism and 
committed to the resistance of all the influences of the New Learn- 
ing. It was the boast of one of its professors that he had with 
his own hand pushed John Huss into the fire at Constamee! At 
this time it was the chief seat of the Inquisition in Germany, 
which thirty years afterward was to plot Wessel’s destruction. In 
its theological lecture-halls comparatively little attention was given 
to the Scriptures, in whose reverent study Wessel had been dis- 
ciplined at Zwolle, while Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
were constantly cited as final authorities. Like many a theologi- 
eal student of our day, Wessel found relief from obsolete or ob- 
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scurantist methods in the class-room by pursuing a wide course of 
independent reading. In the library of the university and neigh- 
boring monasteries he found many authors who appealed to him 
much more strongly than the later scholastic writers. From these 
he made copious extracts which formed the beginning of a com- 
monplace book which he later called “Mare Magnum” (since 
many streams had flowed into it), and carried with him on his 
wanderings from school to school. The ten years that he spent 
at Cologne gave, partly by reaction, a permanent bent to his mind. 
They confirmed him in revolt against current methods in theology 
and in criticism of many of the church’s abuses in administration. 
While in Cologne he obtained a Master’s degree in the arts, ac- 
quired a knowledge of Greek from monks exiled from Constanti- 
nople, an acquaintance with Hebrew, and perhaps Chaldaic and 
Arabic, from resident Jews, and also made himself thoroughly 
unpopular with his professors by his class-room custom of raising 
theological questions which they were unable to answer. When 
at about thirty years of age he left Cologne he may be said to have 
begun his career as a wandering scholar, a knight errant in the 
academic tourneys. He declined a call to a chair of instruction 
in the new university at Heidelberg, as he had set his heart on 
going to Paris, where he hoped to win his spurs as a champion of 
Realism, which was then losing ground in the Parisian schools. 
But before going thither he further fortified himself by a year’s 
study at the famous University of Louvain. Paris had long pos- 
sessed the foremost theological school in the world, and there 
Wessel, with occasional visits to other French universities, spent 
about sixteen years. Although there is indication that he became 
influential in the life of the university, and excited the violent 
animosity of some elements in the city, yet there is no evidence 
that he ever held a regular professorship, or any other official rela- 
tion to the university. This lack of evidence is not conclusive in 
the matter, but it seems probable that Wessel’s position in Paris 
was that of a free lance in the theological arena, frequenting the 
lecture-halls of the professors in theology and at the same time 
giving private lessons in the biblical languages and in philosophy 
and theology. His enthusiasm for Greek and Hebrew made him 
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conspicuous among the advocates of the New Learning, and such 
famous Humanists as Reuchlin and Agricola acknowledge their 
indebtedness to his inspiration in their early studies. He had 
also become famous for his knowledge of medicine and skill in its 
practice. It is probable that it was by this means that he won his 
livelihood while in Paris and later in Rome. 

It was noticed above that Wessel had gone to Paris as a cham- 
pion of Realism. He soon discovered that his training at Cologne 
and Louvain had but ill prepared him for such an undertaking. 
It is indicative of his openness of mind that he yielded to the 
arguments of his opponents and deserted Realism for Formalism 
and that later for Nominalism, which better accorded with his 
bent of mind and his fondness for Plato, whose writings he read 
in the original and many of whose teachings he accepted. It was 
while at Paris that Wessel won the two titles which have become 
attached to his name. Because of his wide learning for the times 
and his extraordinary skill as a teacher, his admirers called him 
—according to the current custom of extravagant praise—“Lux 
Mundi,” while to his enemies, who had experienced his prowess in 
the arena of academic debate, seizing upon his love of paradox, 
he was “Magister Contradictionis.” While in Paris, Wessel 
formed the friendship of many men who later came to great 
prominence. Among them was Francesco della Rovere, afterward 
Pope Sixtus IV, at whose invitation he accompanied him to Rome, 
possibly in the capacity of physician as well as that of friend and 
adviser. There he became associated with the scholars of the papal 
court and was known as one who held unusual theological opinions, 
especially on the subject of indulgences. It is related that when 
Sixtus IV, who bestowed papal gifts with a most lavish hand, 
asked Wessel what favor he could grant him he received the reply 
that the boon most desired was a certain Hebrew and Greek Bible 
in the Vatican Library! This the pope gave him, with the remark 
that if he had ordinary wisdom he would have asked for the income 
from some rich bishopric. 

Wessel found the atmosphere of Rome no more agreeable 
than did Luther a half century later; nor could he condone the 
reckless nepotism of his papal friend, whom he later criticized 
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bitterly in his writings. After brief visits at some of the leading 
Italian schools he returned to Paris, where he remained a year or 
more, subject, it would appear, to such fierce attacks by his theo- 
logical opponents that he found it advisable to seek the freer atmos- 
phere of Basel. From thence he was soon called by Elector Philip 
of the Palatinate to a professorship in the university at Heidel- 
berg, where he remained two years. But inasmuch as the members 
of the theological faculty were bitterly opposed to his coming, and 
it was evident that the Inquisition at Cologne was planning to 
attack him as a heretic, he withdrew to his native city of Gron- 
ingen, where he was safe under the protection of his lifelong friend 
the powerful Bishop of Utrecht. There is extant a remarkable 
letter written by Wessel about this time, a human document of 
extraordinary interest since it reflects the feelings of an aged 
scholar consciously facing the flames of the Inquisition. 

Wessel was about sixty years of age when he retired to Gron- 
ingen, and ten years of life still remained to him. These were 
largely devoted to authorship and to conference with men of learn- 
ing and with the students in the schools connected with the monas- 
teries that he frequented. His home was in the Convent of the 
Spiritual Virgins at Groningen, where he served as religious 
adviser to the nuns. But he spent a part of each year with the 
Bishop of Utrecht and at the cloisters of Adwert and Mount Saint 
Agnes. It seems probable that most if not all of his surviving 
writings belong to this period. These consist of long devotional 
treatises which reveal a broad stream of mystical piety, essays 
upon controversial subjects, and letters. The friars, whose super- 
stitions he had attacked, destroyed many of his writings soon after 
his death, and several others, including two treatises upon the 
practice of medicine, have since been lost. Wessel died in the 
convent in Groningen in the year 1490, nearly a century before 
the Reformation began. Most of the Protestant leaders were born 
during the last decade of his life. Had he lived to be a hundred 
years old he would have seen all northern Europe in turmoil be- 
cause of the publication of views which he had quietly taught at 
Paris and Heidelberg and Groningen. That he foresaw the ap- 
proach of some such radical change in the doctrine and life of the 
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church is evident from his prediction that his students would live 
to see the old scholastic theology utterly discredited. It may be 
assumed that he was consciously contributing to this end by his 
constant insistence upon a study of the Scriptures as the final 
authority in religion, by his strong encouragement of the study 
of Hebrew and Greek for the better interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, by his denial of all sacramental magic, and by his attack 
upon the system of indulgences and the abuse of ecclesiastical 
authority. There was, however, little of the iconoclast in Wessel. 
He could not have anticipated, nor desired, the religious revolution 
of the next century which was to divide the church and involve 
Europe in persecution and war. He did not dream that the re 
forms that he advocated were to be obtained at such a cost. But 
neither did the first Protestant leaders, who unconsciously re- 
peated his teachings. He and they, at first, were concerned only 
with the betterment of the church and society by the peaceful 
proclamation of the pure gospel of the New Testament. That 
this could not be achieved without overcoming violent opposition 
he must have realized when he recalled the attacks which he had 


suffered at Paris and his threatened persecution by the Inquisi- 
tion. 


Inasmuch as we are considering Wessel as a precursor of 
Luther it may be well to follow the line of treatment suggested 
by Luther’s letter quoted at the beginning of this article. It was 
after the reading of six essays, which were soon after issued from 
the press with the title, Farrago Rerum Theologicarum, that the 
great Saxon Reformer affirmed that this hitherto to him unknown 
Dutch scholar had anticipated all his reformatory teachings. Two 
of these essays, one dealing with the Divine Providence and the 
other with the Incarnation and Passion of our Lord, contain little 
that is controversial, or that bears upon the matters under dispute 
between Luther and his opponents. But the other four essays 
traverse much of the ground upon which the contest was raging 
when they fell into Luther’s eager hands. Excerpts from these 
essays will best serve to indicate the flavor of his writings and 
justify Luther’s claim to have been his unconscious follower. 

In the popular estimation as well as in the teaching of her 
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leaders the church was the exclusive agency for the mediation of 
salvation to men. Her doctrines and sacraments were the only 
means of reconciliation to God. Of this church the Pope of Rome 
was the divinely appointed head and also the basis of unity and 
efficiency. To this conception of the church Luther and all the 
other Reformers made more or less positive dissent. Wessel 
anticipated them by conceiving of the church, not as a visible 
institution through which one must approach God, but as the com- 
pany of those who are bound to Christ, and so to each other, by 
personal faith and love. It is a spiritual brotherhood, a “com- 
munion of the saints,” whose unity is derived not from the Pope 
but from Christ. He writes: “All the saints share in a true and 
essential unity, even as many as unitedly hold fast to Christ in one 
faith and hope and love. It does not matter under what prelates 
they may live, nor how ambitiously these prelates may dispute or 
wander from the truth or even become heretical. It matters not 
by what distances of space or intervals of time the saints may be 
separated. This is the ‘communion of the saints’ that we confess 
in the creed. . . . / According to the measure of his own love and 
calling in God and the Lord Jesus, each man has his measure of 
communion or exclusion, and not through the decree of the Pope. 
. . » Those who, not having the law, do by nature the things of 
the law have also the right to become the children of God. Hence 
their communion is a fraternal brotherhood in God, and none can 
exclude a man from this communion or make him share in it but 
God alone.” Such statements as well as those that follow clearly 
indicate that when Wessel thought of the church it was of a spirit- 
ual fraternity, bound together by a common faith and love, rather 
than by an ecclesio-political organization composed of those who 
had given assent to certain dogmas and received certain sacraments 
and acknowledged allegiance to the Pope. How nearly he antici- 
pated the present Protestant conception of the church universal 
may be inferred from the following passage in the essay on the 
Sacrament of Penance: “We ought to acknowledge one Catholic 
Church, and yet to acknowledge that its unity is the oneness of 
faith and life, the oneness of the Corner Stone. . . . For to-day, 
in accordance with the very word of the Lord, the testimony of 
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the gospel has been received even at the ends of the earth, and 
Christians are actually to be found beyond the Hyperboreans, be- 
yond the Indians and the Scythians, beyond the Ethiopians, beyond 
the tropic of Capricorn. To these Christians, widely separated 
in land and tongue, no decree of a Roman pontiff nor of our Gen- 
eral Councils of Constantinople or Basel can be known by any 
human means. Nevertheless they together with us constitute one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in the unity of faith and piety and 
true love—even if they do not know that Rome and the Roman 
pontiff exist.” From such a conception of the church it is easy 
to infer Wessel’s views as to the authority of the priesthood and 
the Pope. As a student of the New Testament, and as a mystic, 
he believed in the priesthood of all believers, and that each soul 
has immediate relations with God. “There is,” he writes, “a 
double priesthood. The one is a matter of rank and is sacrament- 
ally communicated, the other belongs to our rational nature and 
is common to all. Without the first the second is sufficient. The 
first, when the second is wanting, involves even guilt. The second 
of itself imparts grace.” In elaborating this idea of the universal 
priesthood of believers he does not shrink from its logical conse- 
quences: the individual Christian is rightful interpreter of the 
Scriptures; the individual conscience is the final tribunal in the 
matter of duty; even the efficacy of the sacraments depends, not 
upon a priest, but upon the spiritual attitude of the recipient; the 
presence of a priest is not essential to the celebration of a sacra- 
ment. Consistent with this is Wessel’s conception of the rightful 
authority of the Pope and the priesthood. Here also he anticipated 
the position taken by Luther and his colleagues. The priest has 
no authority, he affirms, as a teacher, except as he teaches the 
truth, no authority as a ruler unless he rules in the spirit of Christ, 
no power to absolve save as he declares Christ’s absolution of the 
penitent. These positions are defended at considerable length in 
his essays on the Sacrament of Penance and Ecclesiastical Dignity 
and Power, in which statements like these occur: It is only when 
the clergy and doctors agree with the true and sole Teacher that 
we ought to listen to them. The laws framed by prelates are 
binding according to the wisdom they contain. They are obli- 
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gatory in so far as they are consonant with Christ’s teachings, and 
no further, and it is the function of the wise man to determine 
how far, on this basis, the commands of pontiffs are obligatory. 
The priest in the sacrament of confession is no more a judge with 
power to absolve than in the sacrament of baptism he is a purifier 
with ability to cleanse the heart. Though he outwardly sprinkles 
the subject with water it is Christ alone who baptizes with the 
Holy Spirit. And the same is true of the other sacraments. The 
priest performs the visible service, but exercises no right or power, 
since spiritual life and the graces of the Spirit are imparted by 
Christ alone. “Even the highest prelates may err as did the first 
one, Peter, though chosen by Christ as his spokesman and filled 
with the Holy Spirit. This was done by our Lord’s permission, 
that we might know that our faith is due not to a man, but to the 
Holy Spirit. For the life of the just would be greatly imperiled 
if it depended upon the life of the Pope, since most of the highest 
pontiffs have erred harmfully.” 

Luther and the other Reformers sought to substitute the 
authority of the Scriptures for that of the church and her officers. 
In this also they were unconsciously following Wessel, who in the 
schools of the Brethren of the Common Life had early been taught 
to reverence and study the Bible, and later by a mastery of its 
original languages had come to an assured confidence in the cor- 
rectness of his understanding of its teachings. When it comes to 
an issue between the authority of the Pope or a Council and that 
of the Scriptures he has no doubt as to which should be followed. 
He says: “So long as it appears to me that the Pope or the schools 
or any other society maintain an opinion contrary to the truth of 
Scripture, my first duty is to adhere with the utmost care to the 
Scripture,” and “Usually, teachers, and especially an assembly of 
them, will reach the truth, but inasmuch as they may err, as may 
also a Pope or a Council, the gospel alone must be the ultimate and 
supreme rule. . . . I believe the gospel more than any body of 
men whatsoever.” The supreme authority of the Scriptures and 
justification by faith alone are sometimes called “the formal and 
the material principles of the Reformation.” Nothing could be 
more unequivocal than Wessel’s declaration of the former, and his 
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evangelical position in regard to the latter is no less decided. In 
the medieval church it was taught that the believer was justified 
by a combination of God’s grace and the good offices of the church 
and his own good deeds. It was a doctrine capable of grave abuses, 
since it offered the opportunity to self-righteous pride, on the one 
hand, and on the other encouraged confidence in indulgences and 
other ecclesiastical devices for balancing a man’s account with 
God. Wessel’s study of the New Testament and his own pro- 
found religious experience led him to place his sole assurance of 
salvation on the unmerited grace of God appropriated by faith 
in Christ as his Saviour and Lord. Toa nun who had written him 
that she was willing to undergo any bodily discomfort to commend 
herself to God he writes: “Do not, my dearest sister, think that 
in your own purity you can be found clean in the sight of God. 
Do not waste your strength to no purpose. Your body is frail, 
you are of the tender sex, do not undertake what all David’s war- 
riors, the picked and stoutest men of Israel, could not perform. 
No one shall be saved by his own merits or his own righteousness. 
There is one only sacrifice of the great High Priest, and only so 
far as we partake of this are we sanctified and pure in heart.” A 
still more complete statement, both negative and positive, of the 
doctrine of justification by faith appears in the essay on The 
Greatness of the Passion of Our Lord. It is as follows: “He who 
believes that he shall be justified by his own works knows not 
what righteousness is. . . . On the other hand, whosoever on hear- 
ing the gospel believes and longs and hopes, and with confidence 
embraces it as a joyful message, and loves the Justifier and 
Saviour whom it proclaims, and in order to win him does and 
suffers all things, does not extol his own works, . . . ascribes 
nothing to himself, well knowing that he does nothing of himself.” 

The point of Luther’s first serious breach with the church 
authorities was his criticism of their administration of Indul- 
gences ; a feature of the penitential system by which the “Treasury 
of the Church” could be drawn upon to balance the account of 
those who had not discharged the temporal penaities imposed by 
the canons of the confessional. The famous theses whose posting 
and defense called the attention of the church to Luther were not 
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so much a criticism of the principle of Indulgences as a condemna- 
tion of the iniquitous manner in which they were being adminis- 
tered. Wessel, who was naturally more radical than Luther, and 
had thought more deeply on the subject of Indulgences, not only 
condemns the abuses incident to the granting of Indulgences, but 
the entire system. In fact, his condemnation went still further. 
He questioned the utility of confession, and denounced the imposi- 
tion of penance of any kind as contrary to the spirit of the gospel 
and as obscuring the freeness and completeness of Christ’s pardon 
to the penitent. This appears most plainly in his correspondence 
with Jacob Hoeck, dean of Naeldwick, in which he shows that 
there is no biblical warrant for Indulgences, no precedent for them 
in the early church, and that many a prominent Father since had 
condemned the principle on which they rest. His attitude in the 
matter is indicated by such passages as the following, in which 
he states that the “Treasury of the church” consists of the grace 
of God, and is participated in, not by those to whom Indulgence 
is granted, but by all who exercise desire and faith and love. He 
writes: “My opinion concerning participation in the treasury of 
the church is this. I judge that the Word Incarnate became the 
Covenant. He is the Treasure of the Church. Every man esteems 
this treasure just so far as he knows and loves it. And in so 
far as he knows, esteems, and loves this treasure he is restored to 
the image of God and Christ is formed in him. For it is only 
through these three things that we become participants in this 
treasure.” 

Besides denying that there was any treasury of grace that 
the Pope or anybody else could draw upon to balance the account 
of one who was due to suffer the temporal penalties of his sins 
Wessel went a step further, and denied the existence of purgatory 
as a place of penitential suffering! The imperfect Christian, he 
affirms—and all were imperfect—at death passes into the paradise 
into which Christ promised the repentant thief immediate en- 
trance. This is a state of religious instruction and spiritual 
growth. Its only flames are those of love, which consume the 
dross of ignorance and imperfect devotion to Christ. It is not a 
place of suffering, save as conscious imperfection involves suffer- 
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ing. In his eschatology Wessel was a disciple of Origen. He 
entertained the Eternal Hope, even as he believed in an Eternal 
Gospel. That obscure passage in Peter’s First Epistle in which 
he speaks of Christ’s preaching to “the spirits in prison” Wessel 
interpreted as meaning that Christ is the “Great Evangelist” to 
the unredeemed in the world of spirits, and that not only those 
of “the days of Noah” but the unrepentant of all the ages and 
the heathen of all lands will from Him receive and accept the 
“Eternal Gospel.” 

In one very important matter Luther dissented from Wessel’s 
teachings. With the writings of Wessel which Luther was to 
commend so highly and have published with his sanction under 
the title, Farrago, there had been brought to him another essay, 
a devotional treatise upon the Lord’s Supper. The publication of 
this Luther did not encourage, though he sent it on to Ecolampa- 
dius and Zwingli for their opinion on it. The position which it 
took regarding the Eucharist was this: It is essentially a memorial 
of the life and death of Christ. The elements simply assist the 
imagination and quicken the emotions. They are not essential 
to the sacrament. Memory and love are its sole essentials. Christ 
is spiritually present where the sacrament is thus celebrated, 
though it be by some desert saint deprived of the service of a minis- 
trant and of the material symbols. This left no room for tran- 
substantiation or consubstantiation, or any other form of sacra- 
mental magic. Hardenberg, the earliest biographer of Wessel, 
relates a dramatic episode at Luther’s table where in the presence 
of others Carlstadt challenged Luther to adopt Wessel’s position 
on the Eucharist. Luther demurred, and Carlstadt announced his 
own purpose to adopt and advocate it. This was the beginning 
of the breach between these early associates. And it was just at 
this point that the whole Reformation movement was to divide 
into two streams. Zwingli and Ecolampadius and others adopted 
Wessel’s view of the Eucharist as a sacrament of memory in which 
the elements were nothing more than symbols. They were firmly 
intrenched in this position with all its implications when they met 
the Wittenberg Reformers at the Marburg Conference. It was 
chiefly because they were disciples of Wessel in their conception 
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of the Eucharist that Luther refused to Zwingli and his colleagues 
the right hand of fellowship, and said to them: “You have a differ- 
ent spirit from ours.” Because of his position regarding the sacra- 
ments, as well as the whole spirit of his theological teachings, 
Wessel is to be regarded as the pioneer theologian of the Reformed 
branch of Protestantism. 

It is interesting to notice that, while the Reformers published 
Wessel’s writings as affording strong support to their newly taken 
positions, the Catholics endeavored to make it appear that he was 
a loyal, though somewhat eccentric, son of the Mother Church. 
Both sides claimed him. And the contest goes on still. The 
articles on Wessel in the New Schaff-Herzog and the Catholic 
Encyclopedias afford an instructive illustration of the way in 
which partisan bias can affect the findings of those who have 
access to the same materials and profess to be animated by the 
same spirit of scientific candor. Among other embarrassments 
which the Catholic claimants of this great scholar have to meet 
is the fact that his writings were in 1529 officially placed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books, and that the Fathers of the Council 


of Trent further decided that they deserved to rank in the first 
class of books thus prohibited. 


dwn t, Wake 7) 
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THE SOCIALIST CONCEPTION OF MORALITY 


Wirnourt question, one of the greatest movements of the mod- 
ern era is socialism, or the struggle toward social democracy. 
Despite its importance, however, it is misunderstood and subject 
to clouded issues to an astonishing degree. Perhaps this condition 
is inevitable to all formative movements. To-day, at any rate, the 
economic principles of socialism are fairly well known to the 
thinking public, but its other aspects are still neglected. For 
there are manifold other aspects than simply the proposition for 
the collective ownership of the social means of production. Social- 
ism aims to be a complete scheme of life and as such has its own 
philosophy, morality, and religion. Inasmuch as the socialists are 
striving to convert the world to their ideas and are apparently mak- 
ing great strides toward this end, it surely must be pertinent to 
examine and set forth some phases of their view of morality. 

To show truthfully the socialist line of reasoning, and such 
is my only purpose, it is necessary to dwell a little on the historical 
development of morality. The first phase was that of extreme 
individualism. Man was the center of the universe. He should 
have the greatest possible freedom to develop himself—with only 
this restriction, that he should not infringe on the freedom to 
develop of his fellow individuals. Society was merely the aggre- 
gate of these individuals. ‘Enlightened self-interest,” to use that 
hackneyed term, was the guiding principle of this system of mo- 
rality. Because of this it was a materialistic and utilitarian ethics. 

Socialist thought also classes with individualism what they 
designate as the theological-metaphysical hypothesis of morality. 
By this they mean the religious or Christian view of morality 
and present arguments such as the following in support of such 
a classification. The individual is the end in both cases. In the 
theological-metaphysical hypothesis the soul is apotheosized and 
the aim is likeness to God. But self-interest is still the keynote. 
“The end of the self-individual, personality, is realizable only in 
the divinity between whom and the soul there is a mystical con- 
nection,” writes E. B. Bax. In other words, this view suppresses 
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one of its terms by absorbing the natural personality in the end 
and object of a supernatural being, thus really maintaining indi- 
vidualism, while formally surrendering it. ‘The individual and 
his God, professedly distinct, are really one and the same.” 
It is interesting to note how individualistic philosophies have 
arisen coincident with the rise of that iniquitous institution, to 
the socialists, of private property. In early tribal society, we have 
the spectacle of the individual’s morality being identical with that 
of his race or tribe. There was no opposing interest between the 
individual and his community ; his end was the same as the social 
whole to which he belonged. “Society, and therefore ethics, existed 
on the basis of kinship, and kinship alone.” But society grew, 
merged into the state, and property became the social basis. The 
struggle was a long one, but at length the institution of private 
property became dominant. From this originated our individ- 
ualistic ethics. Man came to regard himself as distinct from society 
and formulated various systems to express this feeling, such as 
Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Scepticism. These were followed 
in time by our latter-day individualism. The reign of individual- 
ism was to receive a serious blow, however, when the age of modern 
science and industry began. Darwin and the theory of evolution 
set mankind agape at the mighty whole of nature and man now re- 
garded himself as an insignificant atom of the universe. The indi- 
vidual was completely subordinated and society and its welfare ex- 
alted. Some even claimed that society was God. Each man was 
simply to work for the good of society as a whole. State socialism, 
a dehumanized, mechanical, bureaucratic organization of society, 
totally suppressing the individual, would be the ultimate outcome 
of such a philosophy. Modern socialists, therefore, bitterly de 
nounce state socialism and strenuously endeavor to prevent con- 
fusion between it and the true faith. 

On top of this development of individualism and the society- 
as-God notion come the socialist conceptions of to-day. First, let 
us see what criticism these ardent reformers make of our past 
ethics. The class nature of ethics is the bull’s-eye at which they 
shoot. It is obvious, they say, that society of to-day is divided 
vertically into tribes or nations, each of which has its own moral 
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code. That is to say, the moral codes of Algeria, India, and the 
British Isles are very different from each other. Society may also 
be divided horizontally into classes, the capitalist class and the 
laboring class, or proletariat, the socialist refusing to recognize 
any middle class. These classes, furthermore, have moral codes 
of their own, analogous to the national codes. There can be no 
possibility, says the socialist, of a feeling of general solidarity and 
common interests outside one’s class, while the ethical code of the 
ruling class constitutes the recognized standard of morality at 
any given time. Says John Stuart Mill in his Essay on Liberty: 

“Whenever there is an ascendant class, a large portion of the 
morality emanates from its class interests and its class feelings of 
superiority. The morality between Spartans and Helots, between 
planters and negroes, between princes and subjects, between nobles 
and roturiers, between men and women, has been for the most part 
the creation of these class interests and feelings.” 

The meaning of this passage may be made clear by concrete 
examples from labor conditions. “The capitalist regards as virtu- 
ous honesty and fidelity to terms of contracts as between members 
of his own class, but is not strongly condemned by his fellows for 
himself breaking a wage agreement or for fleecing a ‘lamb’ on the 
stock market. Charity is a virtue and direct personal injury to 
a worker or his family is wrong: but undermining the health of 
the worker in the ‘legitimate’ pursuit of business does not infringe 
the moral ‘code.’” So the worker forms his own code of class 
ethics and in similar fashion considers as virtuous honesty and 
fidelity to members of his own class and opposition to the capitalist 
class. And so he regards sabotage and other methods of labor war- 
fare as perfectly right. He holds, for instance, that an assault on a 
strikebreaker is justified, because the “scab” has violated traitor- 
ously his class ethics. “The law does not enforce the ethical code of 
the working class because it is the subject class, and the law always 
reflects the ethical concepts of the ruling class.” One must admit 
that there is some justice, at least, in the socialists’ arraignment 
of the class nature of ethics. Granting this, what do these 
destructive critics propose in place of past conceptions ¢ 

Before answering this, let us define the term morality. The 
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Standard Dictionary reads, “Morality is the doctrine or system 
of man’s moral duties, embracing his duties toward himself, toward 
his fellow-man, and toward God.” This, one easily perceives, is 
a three-part definition. The first part, which covers man’s moral 
relations to himself, being mostly of a physiological and inner 
nature, socialists pay no attention to. The third part, man’s moral 
obligations to God, more commonly known as religion, cannot be 
discussed here at length. In brief, thinking socialists regard 
religion as a force operating against progress, an evolutionary 
survival, which the ruling classes preserve, because it aids them 
in their supremacy. This phase of socialism is a fascinating and 
important one, but we must confine ourselves to a narrower field 
of morality, that of the relations of men to each other covered in 
the second part of the definition. In this field we find the proposed 
changes of socialism most pronounced and most studied. 

A key to the socialist position may be found by discovering 
the philosophy which the leaders profess to hold, inasmuch as 
philosophy and morality are ever closely related. Of great interest 
to the philosophic world to-day is the rise of that brilliant school, 
represented by James, Perry, Dewey, and Bergson, to mention a 
few, known as the pragmatic philosophers. The teachings of this 
school have been eagerly seized by the socialists until at present 
pragmatism is proclaimed loudly as the socialist philosophy. Away 
with your old individualism and other false systems, says the 
socialist. By evolutionary processes we have now the true philoso- 
phy, flexible for changes of time and society. Mankind is again 
the center of the universe, this time by hypothesis, that is, because 
he chooses to place himself there. Man can understand the 
universe, it is now seen, only as it has a meaning for man, only in 
proportion as he can make it a part of his life and use it for his pur- 
poses. It was not created for him, but it is significant only as he 
can compel it to serve; the new view is not anthropomorphic, but it 
is anthropocentric. The new philosophy regards man as the center, 
the starting point, and the end of all the thinking and activities of 
man. Professor R. B. Perry excellently characterizes pragmatism 
as that philosophy which views knowledge as a mode of life, 
emphasizes the crucial importance of human effort, considers 
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civilization as the first desideratum and not the totality of nature, 
centers its attention on man’s conquest of nature through the only 
true knowledge, which is power, emphasizes society rather than 
the individual, because this brings the greatest efficiency for the 
conquest of nature, considers man chiefly ‘n his relation to the 
universe, and proposes to possess the future instead of the present 
and the past. 

It is claimed that pragmatism is rooted in science, and science, 
used in a large sense, is rooted in the movement toward industrial 
democracy. The central principle seems to be that “so far as the 
selection, valuation, and utilization of ‘realities’ go, man is the 
maker of the universe.” Great use is made of the hypothesis in 
pragmatism, which lends flexibility to it and allows it to take full 
account of evolution. It also tries to foresee and prepare for the 
future to a high degree. “Pragmatism, in a word, teaches that 
the purpose of philosophy is merely to supply methods of investi- 
gation and thought.” Professor Dewey, it may be added, is the 
most acceptable pragmatist to the socialists. 

It remains for us to point out as clearly as possible the con- 
ception of morality, fortified by all that has gone before, which 
modern socialists hold, and, if our presentation seems fragmentary 
and somewhat hazy, perhaps it is because the original writings 
of the socialists are rather obscure. We are indebted to W. E. 
Walling in establishing the first point of the socialist view thus: 
“When Marx formulated the basis of socialist morality he 
avoided both the abstraction ‘society’ and the abstraction ‘the 
individual,’ and pointed out that social emancipation will not he 
accomplished ‘until the real individual man discards the abstract 
citizen of the state and realizes that he, as an individual, in his 
actual life, his individual work, his individual relations, is a generic 
being. Men are to realize that they are related to society and the 
race, but they are to realize this great basic truth as individuals. 
This is far from regarding men as mere parts of a whole, mere 
members of society or the race. Instead of looking upon society 
as basic or supreme, Marx takes his point of departure from the 
individual and asks him to become conscious of himself in his 
social and racial relations.” 
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Of late there has been much discussion of the absoluteness 
or relativity of ethics. It has been claimed that ethics are relative 
to changing social conditions, on the one hand, and to individuals, 
on the other, a claim which, if true, would lead to profound moral 
revolutions. In regard to this, Walling says: “The social and 
economic system accounts for the moral code. But this does 
not prevent us from seeing that, from the point in social evo- 
lution which we have now attained, a moral code may itself 
be judged as morally superior or inferior, together with the 
social system and the corresponding types, with which it forms 
a single whole. We may say, then, from the standpoint of our 
time (and as creatures of our time we can have no other standpoint) 
that a given system of ethics under given conditions may be bad, 
and that its effect on the individual and society may be bad. 
From the pragmatic and socialistic standpoint morality can 
be neither wholly absolute nor wholly relative. Moral generaliza- 
tions, like all others, are relative to time, place, and human beings. 
But to a given human being or group of human beings at a given 
time and place a moral decision may be all but absolute.” 

Much ink is further spent in showing the proper relations of 
man and man. The socialists have gladly taken up Christ’s state- 
ment, that “We are all members of one body and of one another” 
and hold we are organically united to our fellows because of the 
molding force of personality. Society, they say, implies the indi- 
vidual and the individual implies society. The pedantic distine- 
tion of “society” and “individual” is due to the teaching of a 
society with classes and will disappear in the socialist ideal, a 
society without classes. 

We ought to listen to one other writer, Mr. E. B. Bax, and 
his conceptions of duty, or the “ought” in man. He says: “The 
sentiment of duty in general will be found on examination to be 
ultimately reducible to the following expression, viz., that the 
content, the meaning of individuality is not coincident with the 
form of the living individual or personality. The chief aim of 
morality is that affirmation of self in society, which, in the first 
instance, can only be brought about by the identification of the 
material conditions of individual well-being with those of social 
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well-being.” Social happiness is to be the ideal, not personal holi- 
ness, private interest, or some other short-sighted motive. “The 
test of personal character will here be not self-renunciation in the 
abstract, but the possession of social qualities and the zeal for 
positive and definite social ends.” This conception denounces 
self-sacrifice as a fallacious virtue and declares that it is really 
a form of self-interest. Self-sacrifice gives the individual pleasure 
in the use of his will power. The freedom of the individual is 
likewise descanted on at length. With changed conceptions of 
morality, he will not be hampered by limiting views of self-sacrifice 
and working for others, but will be free to develop himself. 
“Morality will some day consist not in refraining from doing 
this or that, nor even in doing positive acts in accord with moral 
precepts, but in doing one’s work, and doing it well, with all such 
incidental life and activity as naturally grow out of it.” 

And finally, “Socialists say to the individual, not that he 
ought to serve society, but that the meaning and object of his 
existence is consciously or unconsciously to serve society, and that 
he can express and develop himself in no other way.” 

We have seen how the socialist has repudiated past philoso- 
phies, has railed at the class nature of ethics, seized upon prag- 
matism as a social philosophy, and set forth a moral view of his 
own, which has its merits. It is not my purpose to criticize this 
view ; anyone can see that it is an attempt to steer a middle course, 
but simply to raise a question as I finish writing. Are not the 
best points of socialist morality to be found imbedded in the 
individual and social meaning of Christianity and has not the 
socialist, through obstinacy or blindness, failed to perceive the 
fundamental likeness of the two ? 
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ABOUT BILLY SUNDAY 


Tue most powerful and popular Presbyterian preacher in 
America is the Reverend Doctor William Ashley Sunday. What 
is his preaching like ? 

Some of it is as lively and intense as this: “We played the 
old Detroit team. We were neck and neck for the championship, 
and four games were going to settle it. That club had Thompson, 
Richardson, Rowe, Dunlap, Hanlon, and Bennett, and they could 
play ball. I was playing right field. Mike Kelly was catching 
and John G. Clarkson was pitching. He was as fine a pitcher as 
ever crawled into a uniform. I think he could put more turns and 
twists into a ball than any pitcher I ever saw. There are some 
fine pitchers to-day, but I don’t believe any of them stands in the 
class with Clarkson. They had two men out, and they had a man 
on second and another on third, with Bennett, their old catcher, 
at the bat. Charley had three balls and two strikes on him. He 
couldn’t hit a high ball, but he could kill them when they went 
about his knee. I called to Clarkson and said, ‘One more, John, 
and we've got ’em.’ You know every pitcher digs a hole in the 
ground where he puts his foot when he is pitching. John stuck 
his foot into the hole, and he went clear back to the ground. O 
how he could make them dance. He could throw overhanded and 
the ball would go down and up. He is the only man I ever saw 
do it. He could send a ball so swift that the batter would feel 
the thermometer drop as it whizzed by. John went clear down, 
and just as he let the ball go his right foot slipped, and the ball 
went low instead of high. I saw Charley swing hard, and heard 
the bat crack as he met the ball square on the nose. As I saw the 
ball rise in the air I knew it was going clear over my head, into 
the crowd that overflowed into the field. I could judge within ten 
feet of where a ball would light, so I turned my back to the ball 
and ran, and as I ran I yelled, ‘Get out of the way.’ And that 
crowd opened like the Red Sea for the rod of Moses. I ran on 
and as I flew over the dirt I made a prayer. It wasn’t theological 
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either, I tell you that. As near as I can remember, it was some- 
thing like this: ‘O Lord, if you ever helped mortal man, help me 
to get that ball.’ I ran and jumped over the bench when I thought 
I was under the ball, and stopped. I looked back and saw it going 
over my head, and I jumped and shoved my left hand up, and the 
ball hit it and stuck. At the rate I was going the momentum 
carried me on, and I fell under the feet of a team of horses. But 
I held to the ball and jumped up with the ball in my hand. My, 
how they yelled.” That was Billy Sunday on the baseball field, 
as one of the crack players on the famous old Chicago White 
Stockings team of the National League. 

Young Billy, the ballplayer, sat on the curbstone one Sunday 
afternoon, while a little band of mission workers were praying and 
singing at the corner of State and Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 
Presently they sang some of his mother’s hymns, and that went 
to his heart. One of the workers spoke to him, sitting on the curb, 
and invited him to a meeting at the mission, two blocks away. His 
mother’s hymns, singing once more in his soul, carried him to 
the hall, where he gave himself to his mother’s Saviour. He 
joined a live Presbyterian Church and went to work like a live 
Christian who meant business. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation soon set him to talking in public. That was the beginning 
of this baseball evangelist. 

Billy came off the athletic field and doesn’t know any better 
than to bring all the intense energy and enthusiasm of a ball field 
into his religious work. Something very like a ball game is going 
on up on the platform when he is preaching: with the activity, 
the lungs, and the lingo of the field. He is running or sliding for 
base, he is pitching the ball swift and skillfully, or leaping off 
the ground to catch it, and he is using some amazing language. 
O horrors! He uses slang, the rough speech of the man on the 
street, in talking about sin and salvation. And this, while it gets 
the human crowd, offends some dainty and sensitive good people. 
He startles and jars almost everybody at first; he makes folks 
wince and shiver; but this is not all he does: before he gets 
through he masters them, masters all classes of them. A vast 
audience in Minneapolis sat waiting for him to arrive. Some of 
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them expected to see something rough, or careless, or sporty, or 
pugnacious in his looks when he came on the platform. But no. 
There he was, smooth, clean, clear-complexioned, shapely and lithe 
as a fleet Arabian, sweet and wholesome, manly and good to look 
upon, sitting beside that fine, strong woman, his wife. When the 
time came, Billy sprang into the game with eager zest, impetuous 
vigor, and terrific earnestness, which would have been all right, 
of course, on the ball field, where big money was staked on the 
result; but—but here, where only souls were at stake, it seemed 
to some not quite the thing for a man to astonish and agitate his 
audience with such unchurchly language as he used. A bishop 
and ex-university president with brains in his head, who listened 
to Billy that day, being asked afterward what he thought of it, 
said, “At first he startled me with his slang, but the last half 
shook the life out of me.” ‘The bishop’s experience represented 
that of the audience. A twenty-years editor, of fastidious taste 
and critical habit of mind, said: “I was entirely prejudiced 
against him when I went, but his address went through me like 
a storm.” The close of that Minneapolis address was so over- 
whelming, from every point of view, that it is difficult to imagine 
any human being standing up against it. 

In Pittsburgh the Episcopal churches held aloof in disap- 
proval of Billy Sunday’s evangelistic campaign. But after it was 
over a writer in The New York Churchman (Protestant Episco- 
pal) made this confession: “Billy Sunday has come to Pittsburgh 
and gone. Whatever he accomplished, he did it without the help 
or even the assent of the Episcopal Church. More: he did it in 
the face of the church’s public criticism. Undoubtedly to many 
outside the church her attitude toward the Sunday revival appears 
inexplicable, or worse, which is a grave statement... . This 
buffoon of an evangelist made religion a subject of ordinary con- 
versation. People talked about their souls as freely as about their 
breakfasts. He went into the homes of the rich, dropped his wild- 
ness of speech, and made society women cry with shame and con- 
trition. One’s eternal welfare became the topic of the dinner-table, 
not. only in the slums, but in the houses of fashion. It sounds 
incredible, and it is not a fact to be grasped by the mere reading 
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about it, but the citizens of Pittsburgh forgot to be ashamed to 
mention prayer and the forgiveness of sins, and the name of Christ 
began to be used with simpleness and readiness and reverence by 
men who two months ago employed it only as a by-word. City 
politicians came forward at the meetings and asked for prayer. 
The daily newspapers gave more space to salvation than they did 
to scandal, not for one day, but day after day and week after week. 
As a mere spectacle of a whole modern city enthralled by the 
gospel it was astonishing, unbelievable, unprecedented, prodig- 
ious.” A newspaper man, sent from New York to investigate the 
results of Sunday’s meetings in Pittsburgh, wrote, “Try every 
way I could and in many directions, I could not find any adverse 
opinions. ‘I am strongly for him,’ said the editor of a prominent 
daily, and that seems to be the general feeling.” The big stores 
sent their employees in a body to the meetings. One establishment 
sent eleven hundred. Working girls and factory operatives at- 
tended the noon meetings in crowds. The police on duty in the 
tabernacle succumbed to the spiritual power of the services, and 
one day ten of them at once walked to the front and before the 
crowd of fifteen thousand declared themselves on the Lord’s side. 
The saloonkeepers were dismayed at the effect on their business. 
Two of them said, “If this thing lasts two weeks longer we’ll have 
to go under.” The checkroom boy in the hotel said, “All the 
fellers go to the meetings,” and went on to tell of boozers and 
gamblers who had been converted. For eight weeks this tide of 
moral power flooded the city and held its attention. Every daily 
newspaper published Billy’s sermons in full every day. Such 
are the facts reported by observers on the ground. One of them 
says: “Vital religion; man’s personal responsibility to God; a 
Bible that reveals the mind of God; salvation through the cross 
of Christ alone; a life clean in all its bearings—these are the core 
of Sunday’s messages.” What happened in Pittsburgh happens 
wherever Billy Sunday goes. 

The Lutheran churches in Pittsburgh declined to participate 
in the campaign ; but the Lutheran Observer (Philadelphia), hear- 
ing the wild false reports in circulation about the cost per convert 
of Billy Sunday’s services, took the trouble to collect and publish 
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the figures, the result showing that the cost for 167,036 converts 
in eighteen towns and cities was one dollar and fifty-nine cents 
per convert. A New York secular daily, commenting on the 
attempt to figure out the cost of saving each soul, remarked rebuk- 
ingly that even if the highest figures named by the critics were 
correct, only the children of this world would think the price too 
high. When some were saying some time ago that Billy Sunday 
would do in the Middle West and in small towns, the New York 
Sun remarked: “So said the wise men. Thereupon Billy Sunday 
betakes himself to the towns and cities that rejoice to call them- 
selves urban, and turns them upside down, repeating with their 
smug populations his successes with the supposedly less alert rural- 
ists.” When a university president was in agony of soul over the 
moral condition of his students, three of whom had committed 
suicide in one week, he sent for Billy Sunday, introduced him to 
three thousand of them packed into the gymnasium, and before 
this baseball evangelist left, in a few days, hundreds of the stu- 
dents had pledged themselves to a Christian life. The carnival 
of dissipation, debauchery, and death was arrested. No other 
man in the world could have done that mighty job. 

Billy Sunday is a phenomenon, an unparalleled “surprise 
party” all by himself, but his ministry, startling and eccentric as 
it is, is not unauthorized. A Roman Catholic priest in New York 
says: “Mr. Sunday is making religion ridiculous. Saint Paul 
said of preachers, ‘How can they preach except they are sent?’ 
Well, who sent this man Sunday?” Well, if fruits are any proof, 
it looks as if God sent him, and that is what hosts of the Catholics 
of Pittsburgh and Boston and other cities believe and thankfully 
acknowledge. “Who sent this man Sunday?’ That great, wise, 
intellectual, able, dignified, solid, and powerful body known as 
the Presbyterian Church, toward which even the pretentious 
Papal organization may well stand somewhat in awe, has “sent 
this man Sunday,” for he is a minister in good and regular stand- 
ing in that great church, clothed with all the dignity and authority 
of its solemn ordination. Blessed is the church which sees its 
God-given opportunity and uses the God-given man. The Church 
of England did not, and crowded out the Wesleyans. The Wes- 
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leyans did not, and failed to make enough room for William Booth 
and his Salvation Army methods. Both bodies lost a quickening 
force and an arm of tremendous power. Recognition of the ex- 
ceptional man and giving him free chance to run and glorify God 
by saving men in his own way, no matter how unusual and innova- 
tional, is no disparagement of the “regular ministry.” The church 
of J. H. Jowett, Charles H. Parkhurst, and Robert Speer is 
wise enough to send out William Ashley Sunday, who brings as 
much credit and far larger visible results than they to the church 
of his choice and to other churches as well. God brings a great 
evangelist like Wesley out of Oxford University, and President 
Finney from Oberlin; but he also brings William Carey from the 
shoemaker’s bench and makes mighty preachers out of colliers 
digging in English mines, from Wesley’s day to ours. He gives 
divine ordination to soldiers like Chinese Gordon and General 
O. O. Howard, to a sailor like Father Taylor, to a Bohemian like 
Gipsy Smith, to a physician like Grenfell of Labrador, to drunk- 
ards like Francis Murphy and Jerry McAuley and Sam Hadley 
and John Callahan, and to a barkeeper like John Masefield, who 
quits mixing drinks and sings divinely of “The Everlasting 
Mercy.” It is a grand thing for a great university when the cap- 
tain of its football team is president of its Young Men’s Christian 
Association. And it is a glorious thing when God finds a young 
fellow on the athletic field out of whom he can make an evangelist 
who will “stand upon his feet and play the game” to beat the 
devil’s team, a captain of salvation who can shake a city and rally 
the Christian forces to storm the gates of hell. And if he can do 
such things, give him the right of way, even if his ball-field lingo 
doesn’t wear evening dress nor part its hair in the middle; even 
if he jumps on a chair and waves his arms and shouts like*a man 
in a political nominating convention, appealing to the crowd to 
save the country by nominating his nominee; or even if he throws 
off coat, collar, and vest as if about to plunge in and save somebody 
like a sailor who hears the cry, “Man overboard.” - The saving of 
this world from sin is a grim task. Daintiness and dignity cannot 
do it. The religion of the Crucified is not here to invent or pro- 
tect forms and conventionalities. The church is not out for a 
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holiday to pick flowers in the fields, but to pluck men as brands 
from the burning. The church needs books of tactics more than 
it needs books of etiquette. Our enemies are not elegant and 
sauve and polite. Anthony Comstock’s scarred face wore as a 
decoration of honor the gashes given him by the human fiends he 
fought—the dirtiest, meanest, most malignant and venomous 
devils that ever crawled up like vipers over the edge of the world 
out of the cesspools and sewers of the horrible pit of hell. An- 
thony Comstock knew what kind of a job the church has on its 
hands. A high-browed editor looks out from his lofty conning- 
tower on Billy Sunday’s gestures and writes superciliously of 
“Religion with a Punch.” Is there not too much “religion” with- 
out any “punch,” without stroke or movement, too feeble or in- 
active to make a dent or any impression on the community? A 
man who has hunted up some facts answers the writer of the 
“Religion-With-a-Punch” editorial thus: “You criticize Billy 
Sunday’s vulgarisms and the narrowness of his message; but, in 
spite of all that, he is reaching, influencing, and helping more men 
than all the so-called ‘liberal’ churches in America. He is getting 
drunkards out of the gutter, roues out of the houses of debauchery, 
gamblers out of the gambling-hells, and bringing a host of careless 
men and women to lead earnest and consecrated lives.” Excellent 
things to do no doubt; but how much more decorous it would be 
if Billy did all these wonderful works as you and I do them! 
Only, come to think, you and I don’t do them very much. Is 
that anything against letting Billy do them? Strange to say, 
Billy goes on doing them without asking our permission. 

In the business world to-day the “efficiency test” rules, and 
business men are applying that test to the church. They say 
sharply, “Show us your results—their variety and volume and 
value.” When they hear that several hundred churches in our 
Spring Conferences report not one probationer on the books, they 
think that several hundred ministers and churches need to catch 
some of Billy Sunday’s intense zeal and energy. Such a report 
as that ought to put the ministers and laymen of any Conference 
into agony of soul crying, “Give us souls or we die,” as John Knox 
cried, “Give me Scotland or I die.” It is “dead earnest” that tells. 
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“Tt’s ‘dogged’ as does it.” The men of business have their own 
good reasons for standing by Billy as they do. It is the efficiency 
test that puts Billy Sunday at the top. And it ill becomes any of 
us who are less efficient to denounce or try to discredit the one 
man who is most efficient of us all in stirring the consciences and 
bettering the lives of countless multitudes, and in rousing and 
building up the churches with results genuine, undeniable, and 
abiding—the one and only minister who can put Rexieron in big 
type into the first column on the front page of Metropolitan dailies 
on the very day when America’s declaration of her entrance into the 
world-war was demanding every inch of newspaper space. The 
only voice that could make Retieion heard above the thunder of 
Europe’s cannon and the shouting of this Western world was the 
voice of Billy Sunday who, beyond any other preacher, has the 
ear of the world; which nobody can deny. 

In this alert and intense active age, the ministry and the 
church need a greater variety of men and methods, more fertility 
of invention, more elasticity and flexibility of adaptaticn, more 
freedom and daring in making experiments, more tolerance of 
individual peculiarities, ideas and plans. To fight everywhere 
and with all sorts of weapons, and to enlist everybody who is will- 
ing to fight, is our necessity in the present emergency. 

Browning tells a thrilling story about that day when the 
Greeks at Marathon beat back the barbarians, stemmed Persia 
rolling on, did the deed and saved the world. The great poet tells 
how each trained soldier did his manliest, kept his place, and 
fought all day in his proper rank and file, armed with helmet, 
shield and spear. But one strange figure was seen dashing here 
and there and yonder, a man without spear or shield or helmet, 
but a goat-skin all his wear, a rude tiller of the soil, a rustie clown 
with his brown limbs broad and bare. Seeing the fight, he left 
his furrow unfinished, and, with no weapon except his plowshare, 
rushed to the field of battle. And wherever the need seemed great- 
est there he appeared. Did the steady phalanx falter, or the right- 
wing waver, or the weak left-wing give way, to the rescue came 
the peasant; there that clown was plowing Persia, clearing Greek 
earth of weeds as he routed through the Sakian and rooted up the 
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Medes. And down to the dust went Persia’s pomp as he plowed 
for Greece, that clown. “Praise to the Holder of the Plowshare,” 
cries Browning justifiably. Billy Sunday uses his own peculiar 
weapons, fights in his own peculiar, dashing way, but he is doing 
mighty execution on the field in the Marathon of the world. Prim 
and dainty proprieties sometimes have a troubled time of it in this 
rough-and-tumble gusty world, as plumes and draperies have 
abreast of the Flatiron Building on a windy day. 

Shocking as it seems, even religious decorum is not safe even 
in its own most sacred citadels. One fine evening H. R. Haweis 
preached in New York in one of the fashionable churches, the 
temple of highly finished forms, a drawing-room in which the 
Almighty is supposed to give an “At Home” to elegantly dressed 
and wealthy folk. The church was filled to hear the noted Eng- 
lish clergyman. The rector being absent, a nice, neat-looking 
curate had charge of the service. Now, Haweis, of London, was 
a man of brains and culture and fire, not a man-milliner nor a 
manicurist of morals. That night his brain was incandescent— 
the phosphorus blazing brightly. He announced for his text these 
words: “Our Saviour, Jesus Curist, WHO HATH ABOLISHED 
DEATH AND HATH BROUGHT LIFE AND IMMORTALITY TO LIGHT 
THROUGH THE GOSPEL; WHEREUNTO I AM APPOINTED A 
PREACHER.” A kind of thrill ran through the wonderful words as 
he read them. For the next hour that audience-room seemed a 
wind-swept place, with something like a gale from the hills of 
glory blowing. The gospel of the life eternal was given a field-day 
then and there. But Tennyson’s Clara Vere de Vere, had she been 
there, would have been as unhappy and displeased as the dapper 
curate seemed, for the preacher’s movements had not the com- 
posure nor his manner of speech the reserve that marks the caste 
of Vere de Vere; and one almost wonders if even the lions on her 
old stone gates could have maintained their stony calm under the 
pelting of such a storm. The preacher disregarded the customary 
poses and proprieties. He was awkwardly lame and one would 
suppose that for his own comfort’s sake he would stand still, and 
that for the sake of hiding his deformity he would stay in the 
pulpit. On the contrary, he stepped out into the open; he leaned 
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forward and backward over and against the reading desk from all 
four sides of it; he limped to and fro, across and around, pounding 
all over the platform, thumpity-thump with that lame leg, mostly 
along the platform’s edge as near as possible to the front seats. He 
made those people laugh and cry. The reverent ladies of the 
vested choir in their conspicuous chancel-seats strove commendably 
to maintain their gravity, but even their self-control gave way, and 
they too were shaking presently with soft and holy laughter, and 
after that they laughed happily and unashamed, until later their 
sobered faces trembled into tears. The little curate looked worried, 
perhaps offended. The great preacher made it seem a glorious 
thing to be a living spirit dowered with immortality. His sermon 
was the revel of a winged and far-sighted soul, like the flight of an 
eagle aspiring to all the sky there is, the unrestrained and holy 
frolic of a royal mind. Nor was it a mere flight. He buttressed 
solid arguments with firm facts. He brought the richest treasures 
of philosophy, and history, and poetry, and science, and piled them 
in splendid heaps upon his subject. He used logic and ridicule, 
made a rationalist look irrational, satirized the skeptic, hustled the 
denier in a way resembling Chesterton’s, lashed and scarified the 
creatures who desecrate and degrade the form of man, by groveling 
on all fours like beasts as if they had not been given the sublime 
start of being made in the image of God. And now and then, 
especially toward the close, strains of exultation sounded in the 
high arches of his discourse as noble and stately and rapturous 
as the Hallelujah Chorus. No one there had ever heard a mightier 
meditation on the Life that is Real and Eternal, but the platform 
which this awkward but inspired lame man paced was strewn with 
the wreck of conventional pulpit proprieties, and, in a church 
expecting a tabloid sermonette of fifteen minutes on Sunday eve- 
ning, that terrible man went on regardless for an hour and five 
minutes. Do you wonder the poor little curate looked sick and 
disgusted ? 


With. V. mre 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


IN LEWIS CARROLL’S COMPANY—II 


Lewis Carrouw’s company is religious. As for his own life, it 
was fourfold, lived in four distinct and dissimilar realms: in Oxford’s 
university world of erudition and education, wide and high; and 
in limitless dream-regions of the inventive imagination; and in the 
innocent and lovely world of children’s loving hearts; but not in these 
only. Above all he lived in that infinite fourth dimension of existence 
where the soul finds God. 

As for his child-friends, they were never, in their play, far from 
where the foot of heaven’s ladder touches the earth and the angels 
go up and down. The homes he frequented were Christian. 

The real spirit of his friendships with the little ones breathes 
in this extract from one of his letters: “I went up to town,” he says, 
“and fetched Phcebe down here and we spent most of Saturday on the 
beach, she wading and digging and as happy as a bird upon the wing. 
She is a very sweet child, and a thoughtful child, too. We had a little 
Bible-reading each day. I tried to remember that my little friend 
had a soul to be cared for as well as a body. It was very touch- 
ing to see the far-away look in her eyes when we talked of God and 
heaven—as if her angel who beholds God’s face continually were 
whispering to her.” This is the little Phoebe to whom one of his 
books is dedicated in these words: “To a dear child, in memory of 
golden summer hours and whispers of a summer sea.” No wonder 
this man with such a spirit in him was welcomed in a hundred 
children’s homes ! 

How early may a child become truly religious? One pedagogist 
informs us that “at six, the child begins to have a soul.” Kipling 
picturing one little girl says: “Judy was intensely religious—at six 
years of age religion is easy to come by.” It is more than probable 
that Kipling himself came early by his religion, for he comes from 
the clerical breed, both his father and his mother being parsonage 
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born. This suffices to explain why the loftiest and noblest note that 
was sounded in England’s celebration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee was 
Kipling’s “Recessional”—an utterance more sublimely righteous, 
solemnizing, awe-inspiring, uplifting, and everlasting than was heard 
from any bishop, archbishop, or statesman during Great Britain’s 
greatest royal commemoration. At his best, a mighty preacher and 
majestic prophet is this early-religious, high-bred grandson of two 
Wesleyan Methodist ministers, steeped from his birth in the buoyant 
and stimulating atmosphere of a highly intelligent and wholesome piety. 

Experimental evidence accumulates that children are capable of 
religion even before their sixth year. Our most up-to-date peda- 
gogists would say that Cotton Mather was not a fool when he took 
little Katie, aged four, on his knee, two hundred years ago, and talked 
to her about her responsibility to God and the importance of giving 
attention to the salvation of her soul. The great old man was wise far 
ahead of his time and deeply versed in the affairs of the soul, even 
though he had not our modern experts in child-study to tell him, 
what is now declared to be scientifically ascertained, namely, that the 
age of three or four is one of the critical periods in the moral and 
religious education of the child. That artist, scholar, and saint, Anna 
Maria van Schurman, the learned maid of seventeenth-century Hol- 
land, was called the “Star of Utrecht.” Of her the unimaginative, 
matter-of-fact Dr. B. B. Warfield writes: “She was one of those 
blessed beings who learned te know the delight of communion with 
her God and Saviour at a very early age, and whose whole life was 
passed in the consciousness of his presence and love.” This gifted 
woman has herself told how, a child of barely four years old, she sat 
by the brookside with her nurse, “learning her catechism,” and how, 
as she repeated the first words of the first answer of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, “I am not my own, but belong to my true Saviour, Jesus 
Christ,” she was “penetrated with so great and sweet a joy, and was 
filled with so strong an inner impulse of love to Christ,” that the 
passage of time never “dimmed the lively recollection of that 
moment.” The greatest thing in this great-minded woman was her 
deep spiritual nature and vivid religious life. 

How early may a child become a Christian? What do the really 
knowing ones, the parents and the pastors, say? We are not arguing, 
but only examining some of the facts. Bishop Wiley could not remem- 
ber a time when he did not love God and good people. Bushnell 
taught that a child might be God’s child, willing, reverent, and obedi- 
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ent, from the first. Evangelist Moody maintained that the child of 
a Christian home ought to be a Christian so early that it could not 
remember the time of conversion. President Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity, speaking of religious experience, once said that the greatest 
and best of all great and good experiences is that of a life kept 
from earliest childhood in simple loyalty to Jesus Christ and in fel- 
lowship with him. Without avowing it, he was giving his own 
personal experience. In these very days America hears our Hindu 
visitor, Rabindranath Tagore, saying to the Eternal Spirit, “Thou 
didst not turn in contempt from my childish play; and the steps that 
I heard in my play-room are the same that are echoing from star to 
star.” Are the little ones in Christian homes less privileged or less 
susceptihle than the pagan child? May not they also hear in their 
play-rooms and along the borders of their playgrounds the footfalls 
of the omnipresent Spirit? Shall we not help them to hear? The 
Mussulman whispers into the ear of his new-born infant a formula 
of the Mohammedan faith, aiming to make the child almost at its 
first breath one of the faithful, a follower of the Moslem Prophet. 
Shall Christian homes do less than the equivalent of this? That 
devout painting in London, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the child 
Samuel kneeling with clasped hands while he listens to the voice of 
the Lord is not an absurd picture to be hanging in the National 
Gallery nor a subject beneath the genius of so great an artist. Surely 
the gentle little boy, lying down to sleep before the lamp of God went 
out in the temple, might as easily and as probably hear the divine 
Voice as fierce and furious Saul of Tarsus, raging along the road to 
Damascus, breathing out threatenings and slaughter. Do parents 
dare to doubt that their little ones are as likely to hear that Voice 
and to revere it as they themselves are? 

Wonderfully capable of being stirred, some little souls seem to be. 
In the late eighties of the nineteenth century William Frazer Mc- 
Dowell, pastor in Tiffin, Ohio, saw the body of a Civil War veteran 
being carried to the graveyard by his comrades. A five-year-old boy 
had climbed a gate-post and sat on top of it, quivering with excite- 
ment as the procession was passing. “Band! Soldier! Dead! Brave- 
yard!” cried the child, condensing into four explosive words the whole 
occasion, in a way no orator of the day could surpass. Who can say 
how much soul was in that intense boy on the gate-post? How much 
capacity for responding to the call of great and noble things? 

What does a clinical study of child-religion reveal? We submit, 
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without attempting logical order, some illustrative examples of what 
may happen in a child. 

1. The child’s conception of God, varying vastly in different 
cases, may be worth noting. A gifted woman said that her idea of 
God in her childhood was of a big cross old man up in the sky, hid 
behind the clouds, watching to catch her in some fault. But J. M. 
Barrie says, “The God a little boy says his prayers to has a face very 
much like his mother’s.” 

2. A child’s idea of what it is to be a Christian may be sig- 
nificant. One day a deaconess (blessed be deaconesses and all the 
selfless, sacrificial, ministering sisterhoods, whatever their name or 
station !)—a deaconess overheard a child saying, “I must, because I’m 
a Christian.” The deaconess asked, “What do you mean by being a 
Christian?’ “It means I must do as Jesus would do if He was a 
little girl nine years old and lived in our house.” 

3. The behavior of a child with the Bible may be. impressive. 
One May morning in 1917, a Baltimore father was sitting in his 
room in an Atlantic City hotel. All at once, with nothing leading 
up to it, his little Grace, not quite seven, comes to him with the Bible 
in her hands; “Daddy, find Lord is my Shepherd.” When it was 
opened for her at the Twenty-third Psalm the little girl snuggled down 
in a chair with the great Book, to spell it out word by word, unable as 
yet to do more. Only once did she ask help. “Daddy, what does 
‘anointest me’ mean?” At the end she said, “Daddy, isn’t that beau- 
tiful?” Then and there a lamb of Christ’s flock was feeling for the 
hand of the Good Shepherd to be led into green pastures and beside 
still waters. “There is something almost weird in that child’s 
sense of God and heavenly things,” said “Daddy” to the friend to 
whom he told this story that morning. At Riverside, Conn., lived a 
sensitive and most obedient child, who went to heaven when she was 
seven. Approaching the center-table one day she pointed to one of 
the books and said, “Mamma, may little Katie have the Suffer-Little- 
Children Book?” That was what the Bible was to her. If any critic, 
lower or higher, attempts to take from us that historic vignette of the 
dear Lord Jesus with the children about His knees, or to mutilate the 
text on the warrant of whatsoever supposedly authoritative manuscript, 
so that no child will ever think of calling the New Testament the 
Suffer-Little-Children Book, let him be Anathema Maranatha. Equally 
to be abominated are the destructive “higher” critics and the slash- 
ing “lower” critics, the difference between whom resembles that be- 
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tween the pestilence that walketh in darkness and the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday. . 

4. Observe the child rearing an altar. There was once a little 
boy who often had feelings which he knew not how to communicate 
to anybody. On a certain evening he was aloné in his father’s sheep 
pasture on a hill as the stars came out. Seated under a witch-hazel 
tree he watched those stars and questioned them until they told him 
that they were hearth-fires of God’s angels. Awed by their pres- 
ence, he built a little altar under the tree, made a fire to make the 
good God and his angels understand that down on the earth under 
that witch-hazel tree there was a little boy who was interested in them 
and who by a little light of his own was signaling back to them. 
The All-seeing One saw not only the boy’s altar, but in his soul a “vital 
spark of heavenly flame” that never has been quenched. That little 
boy was baptized William Fairfield Warren, a name white, illustrious 
and revered throughout Christendom now for many decades. Giving 
him one of the surprises of his life by publishing this story, too beau- 
tiful to suppress, we crave for ourselves, with bowed head and reverent 
affection, his forgiveness and his blessing. With a similar desire a 
seven-year-old child, fearing such a little girl as she might be over- 
looked, devised a plan for attracting Heaven’s attention. She made a 
cross out of two pieces of lath, and, hiding it under her dress, took it 
to a small disused garden house, where, entering and shutting the 
door, she knelt in prayer beside the cross, believing it to be a symbol 
sure to attract God’s notice and commend her to Him. All this she 
concealed as a secret between her own heart and her Heavenly Father. 
Such are the up-reachings of some child souls toward God. Who 
knows how much goes on between these little innocents and the 
Infinite Spirit or how much truth there may be in Wordsworth’s say- 
ing that heaven lies about us in our infancy? 

5. Did you ever hear a child ask the blessing at table? A certain 
man remembers one impressive glimpse he had in his childhood of a 
farmer’s family sitting down to dinner, and a twelve-year-old boy 
of the household, clad in a long apron from neck to feet, standing 
behind a chair and with lifted hands invoking the divine blessing be- 
fore the meal began, and waiting on table afterward. A calm- 
minded literary critic, writing of Robert Herrick, the bachelor parson 
poet of the seventeenth century, and of his ‘love for children, says: 
“TI may be accused of preferring low things to high and simple things 
to proud, but if I had to name the one verse of Herrick’s that seems 
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to me the most perfect in witchery of language and that I oftenest 
repeat to myself without diminution of pleasure, it would be the 
quaint, unassuming Grace for a Child— 

Here a little child I stand, 

Heaving up my either hand; 

Cold as paddocks though they be, 

Here I lift them up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall 

On our meat, and on us all. 
And we think it not less impressive and touching than that statelier, 
more familiar thanksgiving and invocation : 


We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But more because of Jesus’ blood. 

Let manna to our souls be given, 

The bread of life sent down from heaven. 


Be present at our table, Lord, 

Be here and everywhere adored; 

These mercies bless and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee. 

6. Sometimes the child turns preacher. John Ruskin began 
preaching when little more than a toddling baby: “People, be dood. 
If you be dood, Dod will love you. If you don’t be dood, Dod 
will not love you. People, be dood.” And little Johnnie was as 
earnest and orthodox as when, in his superb ripe manhood, he de- 
clared that “the issues of life and death for modern society are in 
the pulpit,” and when he himself became one of the greatest of un- 
ordained preachers of the Beauty of Holiness and the Holiness of 
Beauty. Little Wendell Phillips began preaching in his home when 
he was five years old, playing church with chairs for auditors and 
himself in an extemporized pulpit as the preacher. His father thought 
the boy’s discourses rather long for a child, and asked him one day 
if he did not get tired preaching. “No, I don’t get tired, but it’s pretty 
hard on the chairs.” This boy-preacher was practicing all unawares, 
for the brilliant part he was to play in after years. When he was a 
man in middle life, in the prime of his superb powers, the slave- 
holders’ war came on, and he became the most terrific preacher of 
“truculent righteousness” in all the land. A new word was coined 
as a name for fierce and withering denunciations—‘Wendell Phil- 
lipies.” His scornful eloquence scourged the nation of its torpidity. 
hypocrisy, and recreancy, and damned the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Little Wendell practicing on the chairs, was preparing 
to take half a nation for his audience. Out in Iowa in the fifties 
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of the last century a tiny girl used to imagine the chairs in her 
room to be benighted heathen, and fancied herself to be a mission- 
ary sent to preach to them the tidings of a Saviour and to turn 
them from idols to serve the living God. This proved to be the 
overture to a devoted and heroic career. All unwitting, little Mary 
Portér was rehearsing her after life, for she became the wife of the 
great missionary who managed the construction and defense of the 
fortifications during the siege of Peking in the Boxer rebellion in 
1900. She literally gave her life in service and sacrifice for 
China’s millions. In a house which was as good a home for chil- 
dren to grow up in as ever was, lived the dearest little five-year-old 
in all the town. Intensely active, intensely affectionate, she was 
just as naturally intensely religious. Next to the home, the church 
was of importance in her world, the two interflowing each into 
the other. Naturally enough she and the young minister were 
in those days the best of friends, and by the blessing of heaven they 
so continue into this day. Now and then the little five-year-old turned 
preacher. One day her mother found the chairs arranged in rows, in 
the middle of the room, the two-year-old baby-sister in one of the 
chairs, and all the dolls in the house distributed in the other chairs. 
“What have you been doing?” asked the mother. “Oh, we’ve had 


church.” “Had church, have you? Did you have a sermon?” “Yes, 


” 


mother.” “Well, what did the minister say?” Very slowly, as if try- 
ing to remember, “Oh—he said, ‘You must be good, the Lord’s 
around.’” One of the best sermons ever preached—brief, portable, 
unforgetable, and everywhere eternally pertinent. For conciseness, 
cogency, and comprehensiveness, simply admirable! A sermon fit 
to go side by side with the first Rev. Charles L. Dodgson ever preached 
in the University Church at Oxford, which was from Job 28. 28, 
“And unto man he said, The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.” 
While for mindfulness of the divine Presence, for wholesome ad- 
monitory force—and for essential dignity my little friend’s sermon, 
“You must be good, the Lord’s around,” is not unworthy to be written 
beside the inscription which Linnzus, the great botanist, put in Latin 
on the wall of his laboratory, “Live innocently, for God is here.” 
Nor did good Brother Lawrence in his monastery more truly “prac- 
tice the presence of God” than did this child in her Christian home, 
sane and sound with its normal and wholesome family life, making its 
children “wise and instructed in that which is good.” 

?. Have you watched the child resisting temptation and bruising 
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Satan’s head underfoot? A Philadelphia mother, convalescing from 
illness, was dozing in a library chair. Near her was a bowl of fruit. 
Presently her little ten-year-old cautiously tip-toed into the room, 
and thinking her mother asleep, stole a couple of oranges and silently 
stole out. The mother, though grieved at this stealthy proceeding, 
kept quiet as if sleeping. After a few minutes the child, with the 
fruit in her hand untouched, crept silently back into the room and 
replaced the oranges in the bowl. And the mother heard the little 
victor mutter as she went out, “That’s the time you got left, Mr. 
Devil.” Was not that as real a moral victory as was Dr. James M. 
Buckley’s when his antagonist in debate gave what he regarded as a 
mean thrust, and the natural man rose in the great debater so that 
his lips lifted at the corners showing his incisors; and just when 
we were expecting to witness homicide he checked his natural pro- 
pensities and his formidable and deadly abilities, and let it go un- 
noticed, saying to a friend, “Satan entered into me and I vowed to 
get even with him. But grace triumphed and I let the man go.” 

8. Do you know anything about the child in the role of com- 
forter? A woman heart-broken by bereavement was asked by her eight- 
year-old boy why she did not smile any more. She told him she 
could never be happy again. And little Frederic W. H. Myers an- 
swered, “But, mother, you know God can do everything; and he 
might give us just once such a vision of himself that it would make 
us happy all our lives, spite of everything.” ‘The almost preter- 
natural intelligence of her sensitive child broke up that mother’s 
mournful mood and consoled her grief. Sir Oliver Lodge, the great 
scientist, speaking of children, says: “I have found the goodness of 
some of them to be almost awe-inspiring.” Is there not as much truth 
as poetry in Alfred Noyes’s tribute to the simple faith that is 
immanent in the unspoiled heart of a child, the faith that sings 
spontaneously up “as the skylark sings to the boundless skies”? Do 
you know his fine appeal to the little child to lead us with his pure 
instincts and native faith ? 

“Little Boy Blue, your child-heart knows; 
Sound but a note as a little one may, 


And the thorns of the desert shall bloom with the rose, 
And the Healer shall wipe all tears away. 


“Little Boy Blue, many things are astray, 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn; 
Come set the world right as a little one may; 

Little Boy Blue, come blow up your horn,” 
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9. Is religious instruction good for little children? Let two 
illustrations answer. Professor Austin Phelps, of Andover, a cele- 
brated teacher, was one of the purest, sweetest, and tenderest of men, 
notwithstanding his somewhat grim theology. His daughter was that 
beautiful woman Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who, in her autobiographi- 
cal “Chapters from A Life,” gives us this incident from her child- 
hood. “Once I told a lie (I was seven years old) and my father was 
broken-hearted over it. He told me that liars went to hell. . . . His 
words made a deep and lasting impression, to which I largely owe my 
personal preference for veracity. Yet I must say that it was not the 
fear of torment which moved me most; it was the sight of my father’s 
face so full of grief and pain. For he wept (I never saw him cry at 
any other time except when death was in the house)—and I stood 
melted and miserable before his anguish and his love. The devil and 
all his angels could not have punished into me the noble and saving 
shame of that moment.” ; 

One Sunday evening in a Western farmhouse a plain farmer was 
teaching his little girl Charles Wesley’s hymn, “A charge to keep I 
have.” When they came to the verse ; 

“To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfill,— 


Oh, may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will,” 


the godly farmer told his little daughter that the Creator had brought 
her into the world in order that she might fulfill that verse. The 
child believed it. henceforth that was her understanding of what 
she was born for. And because that verse took possession of that 
little girl and started her on a great career, Frances E. Willard stands 
in perpetual marble in Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Washington— 
the one woman whose statue has a place under the dome in the 
nation’s Hall of Fame. 

10. Pastors know how susceptible to impressions and how re- 
sponsive to religious approaches children are. This is told of that 
great pastor, Dr. Maltbie Babcock. Walking across the fields one 
summer day, he became very thirsty, so he stopped at a house and 
asked a pretty little girl for a drink of water. “Certainly,” she said, 
and she brought him a dipper full. Then he asked her if she knew 
who said, “I am the water of life,” and she said “Jesus.” Then he 
asked her if she ever asked for this water of life, and she said “No.” 
He passed on. Years later, when he was on a steamboat, a lady 
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came up to him and asked him whether he knew her. “No,” he said, 
“I do not.” “Do you not remember years ago when you were 
crossing a field, you stopped at a house and asked for a drink of 
water?” “Yes,” said he, “I believe I do.” “Well, I was that little 
girl, and I have been a Christian ever since.” 

Evangelists also know, though as a rule they go after the big 
sinners. Whitefield, the great evangelist of the eighteenth century, 
knew the sensitive impressibility of children, and once when deliver- 
ing his mighty sermon on the Kingdom of God to a vast multitude in 
the open-air inviting them to come at once to Christ, he paused after 
an ineffectual appeal to the rough swearing sailors and the tough old 
sinners, and, sending his wonderful voice out over the crowd, he 
cried, “Are there any little boys or little girls here? Come to Christ. 
Let him in and he will erect his Kingdom in you.” 

11. Note the prayers of a child, as acceptable doubtless to heaven 
as those of grown-ups; and the best prayers of men and women are 
probably those that are most childlike. Bengel, the great New Testa- 
ment scholar, was in his study late one night. Some one passing his 
door paused and saw the old man close his books, arrange the papers on 
his desk, and then kneel beside his chair. And this was the good-night 
prayer the listener heard : “O Lord, thou knowest there is the same old 
understanding between us.” And that was all. Gipsy Smith, the 
evangelist, sometimes gets to his lodging-place at night from a day’s 
meetings so exhausted that he cannot even kneel down and pray. 
And then he throws himself on the bed and simply says, “Blessed 
Lord Jesus, you and I are on the same old terms. Amen. Good- 
night!” This confiding trust in a reasonable and loving God finds 
its pattern and its type in the sweet confidence of the sleepy child who 
murmured as her heavy head drooped helplessly toward its pillow, 
“Please, God, remember what little Mary said last night. She’s so tired 
to-night.” With still more beautiful simplicity of trust a poor little 
waif in Lady Somerset’s orphanage, only a little while motherless, 
added to his regular prayer this touching appeal: “And, God, would 
you mind giving my mother a kiss for me?” With such familiarity 
our Father in heaven must be well pleased. When some grown- 
up questioner asked, “Does God answer prayer?” a child broke in, 
“Why, of course he does! That’s what he’s for,” in which she was 
simply agreeing with Abraham Lincoln. In New York a police- 
man shot a gunman, one of the young “toughs” of the town, and 
when he fell into the gutter with a bullet in his head, the bluecoat 
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bent over him and said, “Young fellow, you’re done for. Better say 
your prayers quick.” From the depths of a bitter past the dying 
dare-devil fished up the only prayer he could remember, and his 
lips moved trying to say “Now I lay me down to sleep.” God made 
the hardened criminal a child again just for that moment. John 
Quincy Adams, foremost American statesman of his time, at the 
summit of his greatness used to offer that same simple prayer when he 
laid his head on his pillow at the end of the day’s work. Criminal 
and statesman both imitated in spirit the prayer offered on Calvary’s 
Cross, “Into thy hands I commend my spirit.” It was probably 
out of his own experience that Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote, “A 
man’s relations with his Maker grow more simple, intimate, and 
confidential with advancing years.” The venerable Dr. Nuttall, 
Wesleyan missionary and, later, Anglican Archbishop of the West 
Indies, testified in the chapel at Clifton Springs: “With advancing 
years, my religion is becoming strangely simple and childlike, so 
much so that I find myself at times repeating silently : 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child. 

Pity my simplicity ; 

Suffer me to come to Thee. 


The intercessory prayers of a child may well be counted precious 
by every right-minded beneficiary thereof. A little girl in London 
heard her father saying at breakfast that some bad people were 
telling lies about Mr. Campbell, minister of the City Temple. The 
little girl looked troubled, for Mr. Campbell was loved in that home. 
In a moment the child slipped down from her chair and went away 
into another room. Presently she came back and said, “It’s all right 
now.” “What is all right, my dear?” “About Mr. Campbell. [ve 
told God about it. So that’s settled.” She had asked God to hide her 
friend in his pavilion from the strife of tongues. The knowledge 
that his little friend was telling the Lord about him, was enough to 
put courage into R. J. Campbell’s heart. What if his enemies had 
the ear of the world? this little cherub had the ear of God: and that 
ought to be worth more to any man than the satisfaction of prosecuting 
a libel suit before a court. In a company given in Thackeray’s 
honor on New Year’s eve in Boston, the big man got to his feet 
when the clocks were striking midnight, and said with home-sick 
tears and his great heart heaving, “God bless my girls in England and 
all who are kind to them!” In all his journeyings he thought ever 
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of them and could not help praying for them, and all the more 
because their unhappy mother was a hopeless lunatic in an asylum. 
Is any clown so coarse or any atheist so cold as to be other than 
reverential, or any heart of stone so hard as to be untouched, when 
Thackeray on his way home from the far East wrote on shipboard: 


“And as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o’er the sea, 

I thought as day was breaking 
My little girls were waking 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me.” 


The impulse to intercessory prayer is instinctive in human affection, 
and this instinct in the loving heart of man points straight up to 
the loving heart of a listening God. At Derby Haven, in the Isle 
of Man, a little girl wrote on the sand of the beach, “God is Love.” 
When asked why she wrote that, the child replied, “My father is at 
sea, and I come here to pray; and—and—God is Love.” That was 
reason enough for -prayer. In a Maryland mansion a young 
mother touched the heart of her father’s guest one morning by 
saying, “My little Henry put you in his prayer last night.” On a 
Connecticut farm an old man took his minister up into the loft of 
the wagon-house, pointed to a spot at one end of the carpenter’s 
bench, and said, “That’s where I kneel and pray for you every day.” 
The minister prized the child’s prayer no less than the old man’s. 
Both made him realize afresh the noble sanctity of the religious 
life, heartened him anew for living and working, and almost made 
him feel as if he had been reordained. 

Making light of a child’s religion is mean and miserable business. 
Its religion is as genuine as anything else in the child is, and, in the 
opinion of a twenty-five years pastor, is as likely to be honest and sin- 
cere and durable as the religion of men and women. Whoever dis- 
parages a child’s religion is unwise, unfair, and, we may add, unedu- 
cated—talking out of ignorance. Mark Twain, with a sort of Bohemian 
flippancy, makes light of certain expressions in Marjorie Fleming’s 
diary and letters. He regards them as merely imitative, and says that 
in her moralizings she “is talking shop—dear little diplomat—just to 
please her mother and her cousin.” He speaks of “her second-hand 
moralities,” and “little perfunctory pieties and shop-made holiness” ; 
and says that “under pressure of a pestering sense of duty she heaves 
a shovelful of trade godliness into her journal every little while”; 
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but that all this means nothing, since “it is all borrowed, a mere 
convention, a custom of her environment, only a harmless little 
hypocrisy on her part.” What if her expressions were “borrowed”? 
The child is naturally imitative. It is sure to copy something from 
its elders. Better “borrow” their virtues than their vices, their faith 
than their unbelief. Better imitate worship than ribaldry. Any 
child in Hartford would better “borrow” the prayers of Joe Twichell 
than the profanity of Mark Twain, who overlooks one of the laws 
of human nature. We get on by imitation up or down. Hannah 
Whitall Smith used to say, “Use the language expressive of any 
emotion and you will soon have that emotion.” Frances Power Cobb 
said, “Live and act as if there were a God and you will soon know 
that he is.” I will stand with the congregation and sing without 
insincerity hymns of love to God, though my heart be as heavy 
as lead and as cold as a stone, in hope that the words will “kindle 
a flame of sacred love in this poor heart of mine.” If that be hypocrisy, 
make the most of it. To express emotions already felt, and also to 
arouse emotions that are dormant—that is the twofold use of words 
and the double function of hymns. 

No withered old skeptic could convince us that dear little Marjorie 
was a hypocrite in her religion or a pious little prig, or that he had 
any moral superiority that entitled or qualified him to sit in patroniz- 
ing judgment upon her. Who made Mark Twain a judge or a ruler 
over that little innocent? We have more faith in her than in him. 
Her words breathe sanctity; his are near to sacrilege. If either was 
a pretender it was he. He pretended he was Mark Twain when he 
was Samuel L. Clemens. He made his living by pretending he was 
serious when he was merely joking, or pretending he was joking when 
he was really serious. As for Marjorie’s sincerity, does not the fol- 
lowing confession in her diary sound like honest penitence over her 
stormy little temper? Listen to the child: “I confess I have been 
more like a little young devil than a creature, for when Isabella 
went upstairs to teach me religion and my multiplication-table and 
to be good and all my other lessons, I stamped with my foot and 
threw my new hat, which she had made, on the floor and was sulky 
and dreadfully passionate. Isabella did not whip me, but said, 
‘Marjorie, go into another room and think what a great crime you 
are committing letting your. temper get the better of you.’ But 
I went so sulkily that the devil got the better of me. Isabella never 
whips me, but I think I would be the better for it; and the next 
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time I behave ill I think she should do it.” That confession of a 
seven-year-old sounds honest, and was doubtless good for the poor 
little passionate soul. Its unsparing self-condemnation might well be 
taken as a pattern by older and less sensitive sinners. When this 
little mite writes in her journal, “Oh, what would I do if I was in 
danger or trouble and God not friends with me?” any incanescent 
old joker would better drink of her spirit than slur her sincerity. 
Some wise, great men to-day, university presidents and philosophers, 
are trying to teach mankind that the essence of religion is friend- 
ship—friendship with God resulting in friendship toward men. Little 
maid Marjorie was a hundred years ahead of them. That was her 
idea exactly. To her religion meant simply being friends with God, 
and having him for a friend. 

Nobody but a ruffian would sneer, and only a fool would smile 
inanely, when’ Commander Eva Booth tells in simple language 
how at the age of seven she lay in bed one evening vaguely 
troubled and depressed in spirit. Unable to sleep she finally 
arose and pattered down the stairs to her mother’s room. In her 
mother’s arms the child was comforted by being told how the 
Heavenly Father cares for and watches over his children and how 
Jesus loves the little ones. When the magnificent woman tells to 
listening thousands that holy story, and then with a sob in her 
voice declares “My little bare feet going down the stairs were carry- 
ing me to Jesus” no man in the vast crowd feels like scoffing. Hers 
was as genuine a coming to God as when wild Billy Sunday, half-full 
of liquor, coming in off the street into a little meeting in the Central 
Mission in Chicago, “staggered into the arms of Jesus Christ.” 
And God has used mightily both the innocent child and the reclaimed 
profligate ballplayer for the rescue of the lost and the boundless 
blessing of the world. 

That Lewis Carroll revered the child’s religion commends him to 
respect. He was worthy to receive the title “Doctor of Little Chil- 
dren,” which was popularly bestowed in the fifteenth century upon 
Jean de Gerson, of whom it is chiefly remembered, not that he held 
the foremost scholastic position in Europe as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, nor that he was the controlling power in the great 
Council of Constance; but rather that he gave much time and 
strength to teaching the little children of the poor, telling them 
of their Heavenly Father and his holy will—thus gaining as his 
highest distinction the title “Doctor of Little Children.” 
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Nothing is more natural than that the name of Lewis Carroll 
should be cherished and revered as it is in clean places and bright 
places and high places of the earth. Professor Sanday said in his 
memorial sermon in Oxford University, “The world thinks of Lewis 
Carroll, as of one who opened out a new and delightful literary vein 
which added mirth and refinement to life; and who poured into the 
literature of our time a rill bright and sparkling, purifying and health- 
giving wherever its waters flow.” Frederick Harrison wrote: “My little 
daughter, like all young people in civilized countries, was brought up 
on his beautiful fancies and humors} but I was more impressed by his 
intense sympathy with all who suffer than by his wonderful and de- 
lightful humor. For my part I remember him mainly as a sort of mis- 
sionary to all in difficulty and in need.” But the most affecting and 
meaningful of all the tributes paid was that of two shy, sorrowing 
women who came together, looked a while at his dead face and 
silently departed, leaving on the casket a wreath with a card attached 
bearing these words: “To the sweetest soul that ever looked with 
human eyes—from two of his child-friends.” One likes to think 
that when, at the age of sixty, this white-souled man, who had gone 
through life attended by “blithe children’s laughter ringing clear and 
children’s merry voices,” came to the end of this life’s wonders, there 
must have been among “the bright intelligences fair, in circle round 
the blessed gates, that received and gave him welcome there,” some of 
his child-friends gone before, who led him up through heaven’s Won- 
derland which eye hath not seen nor the heart of man conceived. 
In a little volume of his poems published posthumously, one verse 
seems to sing of his own life’s sunset, and is so singularly fit that we 
hang it now against his evening sky which is still splendid with the 
rich afterglow of a luminous though modest life: 

I could not see for blinding tears 
The glories of the west; 

Yet heavenly music filled my ears, 
A heavenly peace my breast. 

“Come unto me, come unto me— 

All ye that labor, unto me— 


Ye heavy-laden, come to me, 
And I will give you rest.” 


In this world or any other, little children and their angels and all 
who love the gladness of the pure in heart will like to be In Lewis 
Carroll’s Company. 

Much of the interest Lewis Carroll felt in his later years was 
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in watching the development of his little playmates. Some were 
lost to him as they grew older, but others clung life-long. Some 
were so engaging they became engaged, and took upon themselves 
the holy bonds of matrimony—bonds which, rightly regarded, mean 
liberation and enfranchisement into life’s largest ranges of privilege ; 
and some passed on to the great chastity of maternity. Nearly all 
of them played a worthy part in the world; a few fell short. Some 
walked in paths of pleasantness, while others trod the Via Dolorosa 
and climbed up Heart-Break Hill, and some were shipwrecked off 
Cape Disappointment. 

Not without anxious solicitude could he watch them, knowing 
this to be not a world of safety but of danger. When Harry Linder 
carved a marble garden-seat with a little girl sitting on the back of 
it and playing with her doll, while two winged cherubs gaze at her 
from either end of the seat, he told only part of the truth. The 
other part was intimated when Wordsworth said to a happy six- 
year-old, “I think of thee with many fears of what may be thy 
lot in future years;” and when Francis Thompson word-pictured 
the grassy oasis surrounded by the sinister Sahara, “a green and 
maiden freshness smiling there” all unsuspecting, while “with un- 
blinking glare the tawny-hided desert” all around prowls and crouches 
and watches; and when a painter picturing a mother watching with 
maternal pride her little girl at play with a child’s intentness among 
breeze-shaken blossoms by the brook-side, darkens the mother’s face 
with a shadow of fear as apprehension flashes through her the 
horrid thought, sharp as a pang, of the harm that may be hiding 
along the pathway of those tender feet—hateful, hideous things lying 
in wait to hurt that happy, harmless head. What means that startled 
and anxious cry of the robins in the trees at dusk? It means that 
the owls, fierce and hungry, are beginning to stir abroad, threatening 
to devour the birdlings in the robin’s nest. Wedekind, in his “Spring 
Awakening,” a drama of adolescence, does not exaggerate; he simply 
pictures real life when he shows the slender and tender figures all 
aquiver with mystic intimations and wistful dreams passing on from 
childhood’s garden enclosed, with a fragrant, delicate, shimmering 
charm like that of apple-blossoms, and gliding, sometimes unwittingly 
and involuntarily, from life’s innocent morning into sin and shame, 
guilt and horror. From their first responsible years the young go 
peradventuring on through perils; and what their fortunes and their 
course shall be in after life depends on circumstances, influences, 
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and the individual will; oftentimes everything turns on the decision 
of a moment. For living materials illustrative of the wide variety of 
fortunes, the writer of this essay has no need to draw on Lewis 
Carroll: his own long observation and intimate pastoral knowledge 
furnish him with many human documents, from which he here selects 
a few. 

Years ago a certain bright little parsonage girl was sent away 
to boarding school. For so young a child the change was very great 
and her new environment, so generous in its offer of valuable opportu- 
nities, was fraught with some liabilities. With several other equally in- 
experienced innocents she got into trouble by going on a harmless 
little “lark.” There was nothing serious in it, but, as in the case of 
. the other little lamb called Mary’s, “it was against the rule.” Fright- 
ened at what she had done, she went to the dean and confessed. He 
was so stern that she wrote immediately to her father, all about the 
matter, and warned him she might be sent home. When he received 
her letter he wired the trembling little malefactor this message: 
“Letter here. No word from Dean. You did right to own up. 
Cheer up. Take your medicine like a little man. Better days 
ahead ;” and that dear “Daddy” signed himself “Yours lovingly.” 
Imagine what that message meant to her. It meant so much that 
years after, when schooldays were over and she was making her way 
in literary work, alone in a great city, that precious old heartening 
telegram was exhibited to special friends as one of her most cherished 
treasures to be preserved forever. A glimpse of the girl in the midst 
of her hard-working and successful life is given in what she wrote 
to a friendly counselor: “I do feel the benefit of the outside reading 
I am doing. I can see the difference in last year’s work and this, 
because of it. Perhaps I will not amount to much when all is said 
and done; but the paths I have chosen have been very beautiful, 
and perhaps, all unknown to myself, I have been really living as I 
went along. It has not been easy, but one can put fun into nearly 
everything—except sorrow.” That she does “amount to much” and 
has made her way handsomely is pretty well evidenced by many tokens, 
among them the comments of the editor of a popular magazine on the 
first short story which she offered him: “Your story is remarkable, 
very human, and beautifully told. I took it home to my wife. She 
cried over it. Of course I’m immune, being an editor; but even I 
shed a couple of hard-hearted editorial tears over it. We cannot 
forego it, and shall certainly hope to hear from its author again.” 
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And then he inquired very respectfully if seventy-five dollars would 
be a satisfactory price for that small first manuscript. 

Thus endeth the first lesson; and the lesson is that it is best for 
a transgressor to own up; and that a good father, even if a thousand 
miles distant, is a very present help in time of trouble—under all 
circumstances a refuge to the child, as the high hills are a refuge for 
the wild goat and the rocks for the conies. 

Another lesson. One evening a young mother brought her five- 
months baby to the parsonage, and the minister dedicated the child 
to the Lord, sprinkling the little head with clean water in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. A hard life, 
then all undreamed of, was before that mother. Widowhood was just 
ahead, and the struggle of a lone woman to provide for five fatherless 
children. Hardship keeps close company with a lot like that, but out 
of it character and strength are likely to come. After losing sight of 
the family for many years, the minister unexpectedly came upon the 
child he had baptized, now a grown woman, and asked for the story 
of her years; and in a place of peace and safety she told of her life. 
Very early she had entered the ranks of wage-earners, to fight for 
standing-room and bread. Her young feet sometimes had to tread 
rough ground. But she had the wisdom to cling close to the church, 
and in all her years of struggle it was to her a refuge; its com- 
panionships were her comfort and cheer; its society was refining 
and refreshing; its counsels gave her good advice; its principles 
were her protection; and above all the Word of God was a lamp 
to her feet and a light to her path. She lived with her Bible, and 
it kept her from falling down or going astray; its words were 
meat and drink in times of hunger and thirst. Such a Bible as 
it was that the old pastor caught sight of in this young woman’s 
hands when he found her! Originally a good one, a well-bound 
Oxford Bible, it was now weather-beaten with use, which made it 
precious beyond rubies. It looked as if it might have been used 
for a pillow when her face was wet with tears, or might have served 
as shelter and shield when life was a driving storm around her, 
or might have been overboard in the breakers serving some soul as 
a life-preserver. Can anything exceed in beauty a worn and battered 
Bible that has been the refuge and the weapon of a buffeted and bat- 
tling human spirit until the book looks as if it had withstood a 
siege from Satan or been flung at the devil like Luther’s inkstand? 
The minister found this girl’s Bible marked all through, many a 
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passage underscored or bracketed, especially verses from which a 
tried and troubled soul might derive courage and patience to endure. 
One was this, from the First General Epistle of Peter: “If, when ye 
do well and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God. . . . Christ also suffered, leaving us an example; . . . when 
he was reviled, he reviled not again; when he suffered, he threatened 
not; but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously.” Like 
many another, this brave girl knew what it is to endure not only 
hardship but hostility. This is a world where “Virtue itself ’scapes 
not calumnious strokes,” and once malicious slander crawled hissing 
across her arduous path, flickered its forked tongue, and struck. 
But blamelessness made her reputation immune; when reviled, she 
reviled not again, but committed herself to him that judgeth right- 
eously: and soon it was as when good Count Gismond smote the 
foul mouth of malice—“The lie was dead and damned, and Truth 
stood up instead.” A Holy Bible, indeed, hers was; annotated by 
life’s trials and victories, and margined with memories of divine help. 
The man who had baptized her, remembering that the life of a 
professional nurse is largely one of physical ministering, and desir- 
ing to make her Bible still more a daily help to her, took it from 
her hands and bracketed that wonderful passage in the thirteenth 
chapter of John: “Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he was come from God and went 
to God; he riseth from supper and laid aside his garments; and 
took a towel and girded himself. After that, he poureth water into a 
basin and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith he was girded.” And on the margin against 
this passage the minister wrote: “Thus did Christ, the King.” “I 
serve” was the motto of Edward VII, King of England, and for all 
Christ’s disciples, as for the Master himself, the glory of life is 
service. Ralph Connor says of one of his finest characters, “She 
lived to serve, and the when and the how were not hers to determine. 
So with bright face and brave heart she met her days and faced her 
battle”; words equally true of the girl whose story we are telling. 
When the man who had baptized her was parting from this baptismal 
daughter he said, “Be true to God, my child, and he will take care 
of you.” Her answer was, “T’ll try,” and through the years she keeps 
her word, as God keeps His. 

Here endeth the second lesson ; and the lesson is that it is a good 
thing to cling close to the church, to cherish its ideals, to prize its 
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associations, and to hug the Bible to your heart: and that a young 
soul, even though fated to hoist a somewhat lonely sail against 
the wind and tide, may steer by the right star, keep afloat, conquer 
a creditable and prosperous voyage, and safely make the desired 
haven. : ' 

And now a lesson too tragic to be fully told. In a certain 
Christian home an old physician, trusted for two generations as the 
family doctor, sat by the bedside of a lovely girl of sixteen, ill with 
a brief sickness. From infancy her mind had held unquestioningly 
the Christian faith in God and Christ and immortality. And she was 


“More rich in having such a jewel 
Than twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 


Of that most precious jewel the grizzled old medical materialist rifled 
her trusting soul by filching away her belief in immortality, giving 
her by consequence a degraded conception of the meaning and worth 
of existence and a lowered estimate of the dignity and value of her 
own nature, desecrating her mind with the beastly notion that, like 
the beasts that perish, we are only of the earth, earthy, and that 
“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes” is all the ritual that befits us. Now 
the idea that death ends all, besides being beastly, is the most pro- 
foundly and utterly immoral of all beliefs. With the destruction 
of her faith in immortality went her sense of personal accountability 
to a personal God and all feeling of moral responsibility—a disaster 
which may draw all evils in its train. Darwin saw and said that “the 
conviction of an all-seeing Deity has had a potent influence on the 
_advance of morality”; and Huxley wrote, “The religious feeling is 
the essential basis of conduct.” Equally the conviction that man is 
better than the swine and that we do not die as the beasts that perish 
has had a potent influence in saving men and women from living like 
beasts. Tennyson said, “If I ceased to believe in any chance for an- 
other life, I should not care a pin for anything.” When D’Alembert 
and Condorcet were airing their disbeliefs over Voltaire’s supper-table, 
he sent his servants out of the room, saying by way of explanation to 
those infidel Academicians, “As I do not wish to be robbed and mur- 
dered to-night by my servants, I am anxious that the ideas of God and 
of a future state shall not be eradicated from their minds.” To 
take away the faith in immortality is to impair if not to destroy the 
motives which inspire moral aspiration, which prompt and sustain 
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moral endeavor, and which exert moral restraint. It takes away all 
force from the appeal to “strive and attain to be good again, and a 
home in the upper world secure, all crystal and gold with God for 
its sun.” It makes God a myth, religion a farce, and moral responsi- 
bility a burdensome and hindering invention of the priests. Judg- 
ing by the results of his despoiling words, it is not harsh to say that 
this withered old materialist, destroying that child’s faith, deserved 
to be brained on the spot as a violator of the supreme sanctities of 
life; for the final sequel showed that he would have committed a less 
injurious, less accursed crime if he had inoculated her with the germ 
of leprosy or slit an artery with his lancet and let out her young life 
in its innocence. For the ultimate fruitage of his act was deadly and 
damnable. Diabolic malice could have done no worse. There is 
high warrant for saying that it would have been “better for him that 
a millstone had been hanged about his neck and he drowned in the 
depths of the sea” than that he should thus have harmed one of 
Christ’s little ones. In the name of all that is sacred and precious, 
let every home guard its doors against the entrance of the unbelieving 
physician no matter what his skill, for he may undo all the good that 
home and church have done by undermining faith and consequently 
morals. 

When the hallowed glory of the Christian faith had been dark- 
ened in her soul by the denial of immortality, the logic of this denial 
began to work itself out by degrees to practical effects in this young 
girl’s life. She lost all interest in religion, despised its admonitions, 
and discarded its noble motives. Forsaking entirely the altars of God, 
at which in childhood she had been dedicated to a good life, she 
plunged, when she was old enough, into the gay social whirl, exposing 
herself to its temptations without the protection of religious princi- 
ples; and her life went the way it ought not to have gone. Her 
foolish feet took the forbidden path. Her dalliance with evil loitered 
at casements that looked on the foam of perilous seas; into which 
at last she leaped, and the whirlpool sucked her under. With white 
hands waving wildly she vanished with all her beauty in the vortex. 
And when I stood alone with her body in the room where she, cornered 
by the consequences of her sin, had taken her own life, my frightened 
soul, my breaking heart, heard an awful voice, more heavy and mourn- 
ful than the tolling of a cemetery bell, sounding the verdict of a 
moral universe in the sentence, “The wages of sin is death.” An 
evil and a bitter thing it is, a deadly thing, to lose one’s religious 
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faith; and he who murders in another’s soul that faith is guilty of 
a crime for which the righteous wrath of an avenging Heaven can 
have no penalty too great. 

Thus endeth the third lesson; and the lesson is that the hallowed 
glory of the Christian faith is all that can surely save life from 
vitiation, degradation, overwhelming and irretrievable disaster. John 
R. Mott says: “I have asked the students of forty different nations 
to show me any power except Christ (who brought immortality into 
the light) that would save their life from sin and give them strength. 
Only one young man ever claimed knowledge of such a power. | 
said to him, ‘I’m glad to meet you. Come with me, and give your 
message to the world. I need your help.’ That same evening that 
young man came to me and said he was a slave of sin, and the power 
which, he had claimed, was able to save him—the strength of his 
own will—had not been able to save him.” 

Still another lesson. It was Sacrament Sunday morning. The 
service was over. The congregation had gone, except one mother 
with her little girl who lingered at the foot of the aisle just inside 
the door. The minister was still lingering in the altar. In a moment 
the child left her mother’s side and went swiftly up the aisle to 
the altar, her bright, sunny hair afloat, her lovely face aglow. The 
minister saw her coming and waited. She stepped up on the kneel- 
ing-cushion, gave him both her hands, and smiling trustfully up into 
his face, said, “Please, may I join the Lord’s Supper?’ All her 
family except herself had partaken of the sacrament that morning; 
and she, though the youngest of the children and only seven years 
old, did not want to be left alone in the pew while the others went 
to the altar, and could not see any reason why she should be. The 
tall minister, looking down into her rosy face, and knowing there was 
no flower in all the world one half so sweet as she, said, “Bless you, 
darling, do you wish to very much?” “Yes, very much,” she an- 
swered. “Well,” said he, “I’ll come and see you and your mother and 
we'll talk it over.” That family circle did not long remain incom- 
plete at the sacramental table. Very soon she too joined the Lord’s 
Supper, and became a child of the sacrament. And who shall say that 
her tender lips had not as good a right to the consecrated bread and 
wine as had the withered lips of old Saint Jerome in the celebrated 
picture of his last communion, painted by Domenichino, which hangs 
in the Vatican? Nothing evil or unhallowed was cherished in the 
home which reared this blessed child. Hers was one of the homes— 
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and there are millions of them—which beautify and sanctify life for 
their children by Christian purities and loyalties. The fear of God 
kept it clean and Christian love made a warm and sunny atmosphere 
for them to grow up in. When this child of the Sacrament, this 
daughter of the Holy Communion, reached womanhood, and love and 
marriage came, they were sacred to her like the bread and wine of a 
sacrament. Her wedding harked back to Cana of Galilee, and Cana’s 
guest, reverently invoked, was not absent from the marriage feast. 
When some happy years of wedded life had gone by, and fatal illness 
invaded her new home, she passed into still closer companionship 
with Christ, entering even into the fellowship of the Master’s suffer- 
ing in his Gethsemane struggle, as she put up her pleading hands to 
push away from her lips the bitter chalice of widowhood, praying, 
“If it be possible, let this cup pass”; yet, when denied her prayer, 
bowing her fair young head in submission, “Nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as Thou wilt,” as she stood at last beside the silent form of 
her dearest, who, having lived a manly life, left behind him a white 
name. The wine of Cana and the wormwood of bereavement—she 
learned the taste of both, and in both found something sacramental. 
For her the altar-cloth was broadened till it covered the earth. 

A certain nobly useful and influential woman remembers the 
home in which she was born and reared as having been literally 
sacramental.. In it was kept the silver communion set of the church 
-—the tankard, the goblets, and the plates. In it was prepared the 
bread, made from “the finest of the wheat,” for the Holy Communion 
—the Lord’s Supper. This woman, at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of her marriage, writes to an inherited friend: “From my earliest 
childhood I watched the laundering of the sacrament tablecloth by 
a humble devoted English woman whose service it was to come and 
do it at our house. I saw my father prepare the grape juice and my 
mother cut the bread, until I was old enough to make and bake that 
loaf and cut the bread and keep the silver bright.” Without one 
additional word of description, we would know what kind of a home 
that was; and we know what kind of children and children’s children 
might be confidently expected to come from such a home. And lo! 
in the second and third generation that same high quality continues 
in the descendants of that sacramental home. 

Thus endeth the fourth lesson; and the lesson is that it is a 
good thing to make life sacramental, all along and through and 
through, and that the wisest homes are those that hallow life for 
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the children Heaven intrusts to them by leading the young feet early 
to the altars of the church. 

One lesson more. A certain child grew up in a Christian home 
and in Wesley Chapel Sunday School, Cincinnati. Years afterward, 
womanhood found her in a distant city, mated with an unbeliever in 
the Faith of her Fathers. One morning, when a minister was at work 
in his study, the door-bell rang and he was called to the parlor to 
see the visitor, a comely and well-dressed young woman of thirty- 
five, whom he had not met before. She had called to see if he would 
come to her house and baptize her two little children. A few inquiries 
elicited the fact that she did not attend religious services anywhere ; 
that she could not bring her children to church for baptism, because 
her husband, who was a Jew, would not consent; that, merely to 
indulge her wish, he was willing she should have them baptized pri- 
vately, though he declined to be present at the ceremony. “Why do 
you desire Christian baptism for your children, when neither they 
nor their parents will attend any Christian Church?” inquired the 
minister. The young woman burst into tears, and sobbed out, “Be- 
cause I think my mother would wish me to have it done.” Her dead 
mother was the one cord which held her heart to the dear old Chris- 
tian thoughts and things. “What would my mother wish me to 
do?” was the question with which the lonely girl was feeling her way 
through the dark in those alien years when she was far from her old 
home like a captive by the rivers of Babylon. The instant the 
minister understood her motive, and saw through her action, he 
decided in a flash that, law or no law, with or without rubrical 
warrant, he would help this woman do this holy thing. The next 
day, in her home, a most uncanonical ceremony came near being 
perpetrated—the children of a Jew receiving Christian baptism from 
a Methodist minister with a Roman Catholic friend standing as god- 
mother. The illness and absence of the proposed godmother modi- 
fied the ceremony in that one particular; but it was still not such a 
ceremony as the ritual for baptism contemplates, assumes, and implies. 
Against any tenacious stickler for order and regularity who might 
question whether such irregularity was pardonable in an ordained 
clergyman, that minister sustains himself by the knowledge that his 
act helped one Sunday school girl, exiled into strange and un-Chris- 
tian surroundings, to mind her godly mother’s wish; which, we trust, 
seems not a very heinous offense. Now and here for this offense, as, 
in the day of final account, for a host of other things, he must appeal 
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to the clemency of the court. Will somebody please move that this 
man’s character be passed, and that he be reckoned effective? Let 
no formal inquiry be ordered as to what extent and in what way he 
exercised the jus liturgicum to modify the baptismal ritual to suit 
the exceptional occasion. 

Thus endeth the fifth lesson; and the lesson is that religious 
training and especially a Christian mother are things to be thankful 
for, and that “What would my mother wish me to do?” will generally 
give a clue to the right path for a girl, at any age, to walk in. 

O, these Christian mothers! What guardianship they exercise, 
while on earth and when in heaven, over their offspring! Blessed is the 
daughter who enshrines her mother forever in her heart. A mother’s 
picture kept near by may be a better defense than a legion of angels. 
One lone young woman of thirty who lay suffering in the open ward 
of a hospital in a strange city kept on the little stand beside her cot 
the photograph of her invalid mother, who was ill of a fatal disease, 
hundreds of miles away; and from that face she got more comfort 
than from doctors, nurses, and visiting minister. A bright girl, mak- 
ing her way alone in a Northern city, opens her watch, and shows, 
inside the case, the face of her mother, then in the far-off Southern 
home, but present in spirit with her child. An invalid girl in a 
sanitarium hangs on the wall above her bed, within touch, the pic- 
ture of her mother, a truly great woman, who ascended to the wel- 
coming heaven from a noble life on earth. That strong, wise face 
is both body-guard and counselor to her suffering child. Peace, 
purity, wisdom, comfort, and protection radiate from a mother’s 
presence or a mother’s picture or a mother’s memory. 

Such lessons as these one may learn in Lewis Carroll’s fascinating 
company, in the company of the children of Christian homes. 

With all of them, in the home or out in the wide, wide world, 
may the Suffer-Little-Children Christ, Thorwaldsen’s Christ of the 
Outstretched Arms, ever abide to guard and to guide. 
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APOSTLE, SLAVE, AND LOW-DOWN OARSMAN 
Ilaidos dwéarodos, Sofdos cal dwnpérys. 


To insure success in any vocation it is essential that a man have a 
true conception of the work in which he is engaged. The mason who would 
simply pile brick upon brick, endeavoring merely to lay the greatest num- 
ber in a given time, is a failure. He must constantly consider the plan 
on which he is working, the destiny of the building whose walls he is 
constructing. If this is true in regard to a tradesman, how much more 
important is it that the professional man appreciate the true value of his 
labor. The dentist is not merely to cover up for the moment an exposed 
nerve in a tooth; he must relate his present work to the preservation of 
his patient’s teeth for years to come. How very necessary, then, is it 
that the Christian minister have the true view of his peculiar work. Is 
it not true that some, even in evangelical denominations, have entered 
the ministry considering it simply one of the professions in which they 
themselves might choose to engage? How wrong that position is we see 
when we analyze what the great model minister of the New Testament 
reveals as to his conception of the gospel ministry. In the first instance, 
Paul never loses sight of the fact that he was divinely chosen for his 
task. The great majority of his letters begin Iaid\eos dxrécrodkos Or Commis- 
sioner Paul. That seems to have been the glory of his later life. He 
had not selected a profession, he served in a calling, and the call, the 
commission, had come directly from God’s Son. This is not only implied 
but plainly stated by him. In the opening sentence of his letter to the 
Romans he says: “Paul—called to be an apostle, separated unto the 
Gospel.” And in his first epistle to the Corinthians he says: “Paul, called 
to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, through the will of God.” And, as if that 
were not enough, we read in the opening greeting to the Galatians, “Paul, 
an apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the 
Father.” Happy the minister who knows for a certainty that he has been 
commissioned of God, and who during all his lifetime and gospel labor 
will ever keep this clearly before his mind, making it the humble boast and 
constant inspiration of his ministry. The prophets of the Old Testament 
were wont to say: “Thus says the Lord.” The New Testament minister 
must be able to say: “I, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God.” 

In Paul’s case the acceptance of his high commission was instant and 
thorough. This gives us the second essential characteristic of a true minis- 
ter. From a persecuting enemy of the followers of the new sect, who 
gloried in the death of a crucified Galilean, Paul became the absolute 
Xod00s Of Jesus Christ. Behold the change. Yesterday a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, a distinguished member of the high caste of the Jews; to-day 
and for the rest of his life a willing bond-slave of the despised Nazarene. 
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The change in the one chosen of Jesus Christ to-day may not be as radical, 
inasmuch as he might have been brought up in a gospel home, but the 
effect of the call to the apostolate must be the same as in the case of Paul. 
The true Christian minister must be from the moment of his call and he 
must remain to his life’s end, a do0\0s of the Lord. No matter whether this 
self-imposed serfdom separate him from father, mother, home or luxury, 
or even lead him daily to be crucified with Christ, nothing but a constant 
bond-service of the Master, whose yoke is easy and whose burden is light, 
will be acceptable to God or satisfy the heart of his commissioned repre- 
sentative. Such must be the attitude on the part of God’s commissioners. 

But such high service might make the apostle proud. He might, as 
in one of the branches of Christendom the priests actually teach, make 
himself the deposit of divine graces. To forestall all such thought in Paul’s 
mind the Lord Jesus made it very plain to his servant that he was not to 
govern, but to occupy a most humble position in the economy of the King- 
dom of God. For he said, “I have appeared unto thee to make thee a 
‘ienpérys.’ Not a captain, Paul, not the steersman of the gospel craft, but 
a rower of the lower bench. You are not to give laws in the Kingdom; I 
do that; you are not to alter the course of the craft, for I have both 
drawn the chart and laid out the course. You are not to lord over other 
servants of mine. Come now, obedient slave, and occupy with many others, 
your equals, the bench of the rower. Strong arms are needed, stout hearts 
when the storms make work difficult. Give constant and close attention 
to the oar and take but little rest until the craft is safely in port. 

Here, then, have we, from the Word of God and from the testimonies 
of his great model disciple, the three eternal essentials of the true gospel 
ministry; namely, the divine call, the willing submission, and the humble 
cooperate service. 

GeruHarD J. SCHILLING. 

Santiago, Chile, South America. 





A BIT OF A DAY IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 


Wueat and oats! oats and wheat—to right of me, to left of me, in 
front of me! Oats and wheat everywhere! Cut and bundled. Lots of 
them. Ten-acre lots, forty-acre lots, hundred-acre lots. And these fields 
are yellow-ripe for the harvest and seem to lift and bow their golden 
locks at full tide to the God of nature in humble recognition and gratitude 
that they have come to such a day as this. The voice of nature has 
spoken to the industrious husbandman of thesc many fields, even as the 
fiery prophet of the olden times spake to the spiritual custodians of 
Judah saying, “Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe!” And into 
these fields the glad-hearted farmer has come with reapers drawn by a 
big quartet of horses abreast; and they are like the war-horses, scenting 
the battle from afar and neighing for the conflict. And they draw these 
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reapers against the ripened grain and the yellow cereal yields to the 
almost noiseless onslaught of these cutting devices. 

A stalwart Swede has just made an “inning” in shocking up the 
ripened bundles of grain and has gripped the big brown water jug and 
is slaking his thirst with a gracious joy when I rein in my horse to 
inquire the way to Brother Smith’s. 

“Yohn Smeet! know heem? Yah! Take da fust road to da nort’ an’ 
he’s da fust hoose an da aff site.” 

“An da aff site”! I meditated. This “off” and “near” nomenclature 
was always a kind of ox-driver’s sphinx to me, and now that it has been 
a score or more of years since I was a “clod-hopper” my confusion is 
worse confounded by the big Swede’s information. But I did find Brother 
“Smeet.” The family had just finished an early evening meal and the 
big touring car had been backed out of the garage and was oiled, tanked, 
cranked, and all the other etcetera of this family vehicle, and the radiator 
was humming a thump! thump! thump! as if it were eager for the outing. 
I positively declined to interfere in any way with the intended and well- 
earned outing of this family, and having accepted my statement at its 
face value away they go and I drive into their rear and am soon invisible 
in the cloud of dust and exploded gas smoke the speeding chariot has 
blown into the air; and if they have not ascended, like Elijah, they have 
departed, and are no longer visible to me. I did not envy good farmer 
Smith and his family their needed outing for the evening, but I am also 
forced to reflect that such an achievement as the purchasing of such a 
luxury for a vehicle is too ethereal for me, and slowly my faithful nag 
trots on and in my leisurely way I am able to recognize—yes, recognize 
everybody and everything and can say “howd’y” to the late toilers in 
the field, catch the soft cadences of the full-throated feathered songsters 
as they fly from tree to tree and flit from branch to branch, drink in the 
rhythmic music of the gurgling waters that tumble so rollickingly over 
the miniature cascades, hear the sheep nearby nipping at the grass and 
see them lazily toss their snow-white heads into the air at my approach, 
with an independence and indifference becoming this sacrificial species 
of field and meadow, as they would seem to say to me: 

“Hello! Mr. Preacher! this is a fine evening and that is a woolly 
fine coat you have on, but it is only a second-hand one; we wore it a-fore 
you did! ba! ba!” 

And that sheep lore leads me to reflect, 


“O why should the spirit of mortal be proud !” 


But a real luxury is in store for me, and it is a real diversion to 
drive up to the big farm house of good Brother Corntossel and to accept 
the urgent and cordial invitation to share with them in their evening 
lunch and to be greeted by the good wife and mother of the home, who, 
though her metaphor was a little misplaced, perhaps, said in real gener- 
ous fashion nevertheless: _ 

“It’s an ill wind that blows a-body harm, you know, an’ I were jist 
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a-sayin’ to Zeke ‘at the minister hain’t bin to see us fur quite a spell, 
no how.” 

But I must come back to that evening lunch at good Brother Corn- 
tossel’s. Lunch, did I say? Why, my gentle reader, it was more like 
one of those big barbecues I used to attend in the days of my flesh, when 
a boy and liked big things like that: where all kinds of flesh, of the fish 
of the sea, ‘the fowl of the air, the beasts of the field and animals un- 
domesticated, of the forest, were to be seen, were killed, cleaned, and eaten 
by the hungry multitude. And it was a real picnic to be at lunch with 
this family, of almost a dozen besides the half dozen men and women 
servants and the minister. At this evening lunch is a man, and native 
to the soil, too, who avowed he had not been tempted to taste chicken in 
forty years! And when his abstemious virtue is about to be called in 
question he positively affirms that it is no fou(w)l answer. At the sug- 
gestion of the pater familias he is voted a real hero, and the whole com- 
pany agree that some benefactor should recommend him to the trustees 
of the Carnegie Hero-Fund for honors and to be decorated with the title 
of “The Most Wholly Abstainer.” The vote is unanimous; and thereupon 
followed a burst of laughter in which all joined, from the pater familias 
down to the sweet little golden-haired four-year-old in her high chair, 
who clapped her chubby hands as a kind of accompaniment, while our 
bachelor hero’s face was hidden behind a rising tide of crimson blushes 
that would have outdone those of the most bashful maiden, thereby 
achieving a second honor of outrivaling the diffidence of the fair sex. 

From sweet repast we turn to prayer, to which devotional habit this 
household is not unaccustomed. And now, my visit ended, the dews are 
falling and adieus are in order. I mount my chariot, drawn by my faith- 
ful mare, and drive on to watch God finish this day. The sea-blue sky 
is clear and the stars are beginning to peep through the heavens’ azure. 
The sun has begun to slip the day from his shoulders and take up the 
dusk into his burning chariot. I am driving through a wood that has 
been scrupulously thinned by the woodman till all underbrush is removed 
and the verdant grass has spread a carpet of green that would tempt the 
fairies at play-time under these trees, and in these trees the birds are 
beginning to perch and sing softly to each other their evening songs. 
The sun has pillowed his head of flame upon a western wave and the 
folds of night are tucked about his head gently as a mother folds the 
cradle-sheet around the sweet face of her first-born. The stars have 
donned their necklaces of silvery hue and make the evening merry for 
the traveler with their mute speech and silent laughter. The silvery 
moon has slowly and quietly climbed her way bashfully up above the 
treetops and with maidenlike blushes makes love with the stars. I will 
not intrude upon their love making with any irreverence of mine, but 
will join with them in a common fellowship with God, my God and their 
God, and watch him finish this day with such infinite satisfaction to him- 
self and with an unspeakable joy and rapture to myself. Never did I 
feel the sweetness and divineness of communion with God more than I 
did on this evening as I drove past and watched how he finished this 
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particular day. And I thought, O if I can finish my little day, my 
infinitesimal span of time in this world he has given me to enjoy, with 
the smallest degree of perfection conceivable in comparison, how infinitely 
and unspeakably happy my spirit will be in those realms of light and 
joy beyond these material skies! And yet what a human spirit may 
enjoy and revel in on such a day as this one particular day may be the 
rich heritage of the soul on its every day on this earth. Tht climax of 
this closing day is reached when, by that spiritual discernment one may 
have in communion with the heavenly Father, he seems to say, “And 
you have really enjoyed watching me finish this day? Well, I made it 
for you to enjoy, and have not only done this one day, nor three hundred 
and sixty-five, but have been doing it for innumerable days and for multi- 
plied millions upon millions of spirits like your own.” And all these days 
have been as faultless as this one particular day. The splendor, grandeur, 
and beauty of Addison’s hymn on the nineteenth Psalm touched me as 
it never did before, and it is well worth reproducing: 


“The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Doth his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 


“Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth; 
While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


“What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid the radiant orbs be found; 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, - 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
Forever singing as they shine, 

‘The Hand that made us is divine.’” 


And this is a bit of a day in a rural community. Such an experience 
presents its compensation alongside the urbanite who, at times at least, 
might be forced to sigh, “My one oasis in the dust and din and strife of 
city life is the freedom, bigness, and hilarity ofa day with brooks and 
woods and fields.” 

S. R. Reno. 

Curran, Ill. 
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THE METHODIST REVIEW* 


I did not want it. To be sure it might be somewhat beneficial, but 
then there were so many things that would prove equally beneficial—and 
—but here the cold fact faced me; I musi read it. I rebelled. It was but 
a short-lived insurrection, for one day by parcel post they came—the 
Metuopist Reviews sent by a friend—and I sat down to supposed solitary 
confinement. 

Presently I looked up. It was late. I remembered now hearing the 
good wife call and call again, but here it was about two o’clock in the 
morning, and I could hardly break with the chorus of friends voicing 
sweet music to me from the stately pages of the Reviews. How they held 
one in their grip! 

First you were tip-toeing about a hospital “Somewhere in France.” 
You were bending over the cot of some laddie, dropping a chocolate into 
his ivory-guarded mouth, or gazing with tear-dimmed eyes at the eager 
faces of the men from the trenches who were seeing their first Christ- 
mas tree—or with a heavy heart you were turning from an empty blood- 
stained cot which a beautiful boy of the desert had left for a land 
fairer than day. And the boxes—yes, you had been opening boxes from 
America—and what joy if you had seen some things you had sent on to 
the Red Cross. Who had ever thought the Review dull? Who had dared 
to plant such heterodoxy in a mind usually fair? 

And then out from among the leaves you caught a glimpse of strag- 
gling sunny hair—a winsome smile—a voice that seemed to hold the 
music of bird and brook as Bishop Quayle smiled into your heart and 
reached down to your life springs to draw up precious drops that trickled 
down your cheeks, leaving you sweeter and fresher for the shower. 

Yes—and then there was that review of “Fares, Please,” and close at 
your side was sitting the light buoyant figure of Luccock and the fresh 
mind of the youthful author who has charmed a widening circle of 
admirers. 

And then how strengthening to read the Editor’s words about the 
Christ! How they burned into one’s heart—how they lifted one strongly 
and truly close to the “God of our Fathers”! 

Here Tennyson—sweet as the breath of the morning rose, trustful 
as the clinging vine that girdles the oak—Tennyson, in verse melodious 
as a child’s voice holds true to the Christ of the Ages. Dear old man! 
How you love him as in his gentleness he softly lifts the leaves of life’s 
book, and how he carries you with him when he rises to leave a company 
of doubters. 

*This eulogy of the Review is not offered by its author. It was not intended for publication, 
but for the Board of Examiners in the Conference Course of Study. Rev. W.A. Campbell, of the 
Troy Conference, who found it, sends it to the office of the Review. By the same mail arrives 
this testimony of a divinity school professor: “I had planned to spend this day on something else, 
when the morning’s mail brought the May number of our Review. Lo! everything else had to go. 
I have spent all day reading it. I take several theological reviews, but the Mernopist Review 


is the only one which compels me to turn everything else down till I almost finish it from cover to 
cover.” These are sample unsolicited testimonials. 
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But who is this who comes with the air of a king among men? 
The matchless mien of Bishop Warren. How regal he appears! How 
stately, yet how truly good! And as we see, through the eyes of a very 
dear friend, the Bishop in his home life, we love him all the more. How 
the old tricycle on the back porch appeals to us—and we laugh with glee 
to see the Bishop riding for the mail, or smile approval as he dashes for 
his car. And then the hot tears start as we hear the crash of the tall pine 
in the forest—when the king went home. 

But here comes a host of “Buttoned Up People.” And the eloquent 
Bishop McIntyre plays upon the heart strings until we laugh and cry and 
smile through our tears at these folks, and reach down to unbutton our 
hearts a bit. 

Here comes a friend with a rare verse. How it sings its way into our 
soul. And here the face and form of Tagore. The voice from India is 
sweet if uncertain. The heart is warm and the mind takes voyage to 
where the soft waves rush into the arms of the coral isle and the happy 
children play on the silvery strand. 

Again the beloved form of large-hearted, bird-toned Bishop Quayle 
looms before us, and with quaint beauty of diction the dear old Bible is 
upheld and its charms again claim us so securely that we close the 
Review and the Bishop’s hands lead us to the Good Shepherd who giveth 
His life for His sheep. As we close the great old magazine and mount 
the stairs the night resounds with the music of many voices—is light 
with the faces of our beloved ideals—while close beside walks One who is 
the Chief among Ten Thousand. And as we close our eyes we pray: 
“Dear Jesus—our Lord—our God—we thank- Thee for the Mernonist 
RevIEw.” Roy F. DUNCKEL. 

R. F. D. 1, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHERS IN CORINTH 
1 Cor. 3. 5-15 


Tue study of Paul’s letter to the church at Corinth shows among other 
important things how similar the problems are which Paul was asked 
to solve then to those which arise in this modern age. The answers of 
the apostle to their inquiries may in substance, if not in form, yield valu- 
able lessons for to-day. In a previous paper we have considered the parties 
which had arisen in the church, against which Paul uttered his solemn 
protest. 1 Cor. 1. 19-17 and 3. 1-4. 

In the passage before us is shown the true relation of the Christian 
teachers to the church in Corinth. The factions in the church which had 
gathered around the teachers had greatly hindered the progress of the 
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gospel, and Paul felt called upon to rebuke this tendency. He does it by 
showing their true position. The teachers are reminded that they are not 
their own masters; they are under God’s authority, and doing God’s work 
and not their own. In the third chapter, fifth to the seventh verses, Paul 
says: “What then is Apollos, and what is Paul? Ministers through whom 
ye believed, and each as the Lord gave to him. I planted, and Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase; so then neither is he that planteth 
anything, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” They 
were not the sources of gospel truth, but the instruments whom God sent 
to convey his message, and each one had his particular part in the work 
for which he was responsible to God. He employs an agricultural meta- 
phor. Paul had sowed the seed and Apollos had watered it, but the increase 
was from God, and hence no glory or reason for vanity on the part of any 
of the teachers or on the part of those who gathered around them. The 
factions in the church had gathered around the three great leaders, Paul 
and Apollos and Cephas, and they were not successful except so far as 
God gave success to their labors. 

He exhorts them to unity in their work. There is no indication of a 
lack of unity on the part of the great teachers in doing the work which 
had been committed to them; each had done the part that belonged to 
him; but it was their converts, who had gathered around these honored 
names and separated themselves into parties, who were causing the want 
of harmony. Paul himself had disclaimed any relation to such parties. 
In Chapter 1. 13-15 he says: “Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for 
you? Or were you baptized into the name of Paul? I thank God that I 
baptized none of you, save Crispus and Gaius; lest any man should say 
that ye were baptized in my name.” He would destroy not only the fac- 
tions but the spirit which animated them, and this he would do by giving 
to the teachers their proper position. As already said, they had gathered 
around the different teachers as though they were the sources of the 
gospel, whereas they were merely its ministers, through whom God com- 
municated his message. 

Paul now changes the metaphor from an agricultural one to an 
architectural one; namely, that of a building. He declares that his part, 
by God’s grace, had been that of laying a foundation of the building only. 
Verse 10: “According to the grace of God, which was given unto me, as 
a wise masterbuilder, I laid a foundation; and another buildeth thereon. 
But let each man take heed how he buildeth thereon.” He here affirms 
that it was not because of his personal ability that he was able to lay 
the foundation, but because of God’s grace. According to Paul’s manner, 
he attributes all his work to its original source: the God who called him 
to be his apostle. Only thus could he justify the use of his description 
of himself as a wise masterbuilder; he was not the foundation, but he put 
it in its proper setting; he did not select the foundation from the various 
materials which were at hand, and from which he might have made choice, 
but it had been already prepared, for he says: “Other foundation can no 
man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (verse 11). The 
foundation had been prepared by God and all the teachers had the 
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same foundation. It had already been placed there. Paul had laid it in 
Corinth when he came there to deliver his message. His message was a 
very simple one; it was Jesus Christ. He does not enlarge upon the 
aspects of Jesus Christ; he gives to him his full Messianic name, Jesus 
Christ. There could be no question raised as to the foundation; there was 
but one, and there could be but one. It is one of the mistakes of our 
age that we are prone to lay some other foundation than the real one, 
and this is one of the points on which he insists: that the Christian 
teachers should not busy themselves with any other work than that of 
erecting a superstructure on the building which had already been laid. 

The vital question for the church was the character of the building 
which was placed upon the foundation, whether it was a building 
of enduring and beautiful material or a frail unsightly structure. “But 
if any man buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, costly stone, wood, 
hay, stubble” (verse 12). On a firm foundation it is possible to erect “a 
palace or a hovel.” “Possibly the Parthenon, glittering with its painted 
and gilded columns of Pentilic marble, was in his mind,” says Dean Stanley. 
Others suggest the thought may have been taken “from what would meet 
the eye of the traveler in Ephesus, where St. Paul now was, or in Corinth, 
where his letter is to be first read.” 

Ellicott remarks that “The reference is not to different buildings, 
but to a single building of which the different portions consist of different 
work and materials, some valuable and lasting, and some but of little 
value and perishable.” It is a question whether the materials with which 
the teachers are to erect the superstructure are doctrines or the “moral 
fruits” of the hearers. That the reference is to the teachers and not to 
the results on the hearers seems clear from the context. The results 
from the hearers are the tests of the teachers; in general the teaching 
molds the character. “The church is built of men, not of doctrines” 
(1 Peter 2. 4,5). “But to a great extent men are what the teaching they 
have received makes them; whatever tests the one tests also the other.” 

The character of the work erected upon the foundation will be fully 
revealed at the Day of Judgment, which is the world’s testing time. The 
teacher whose teaching will abide, that day, will have God’s approval; 
the one whose work will not endure the test of fire shall be deprived of 
the reward for his toil. He shall be saved out of the fire, but the build- 
ing which he erected will be a total loss if it does not set forth the truth. 
“If any man’s work shall abide, which he built thereon, he shall receive 
a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but 
he himself shall be saved, yet as through fire.” 

While the teachers were to be joint workers, they were to be rewarded 
as individuals. Each shall receive his own reward according to his own 
labor. If he erects a beautiful and enduring building, on a true founda- 
tion, he shall receive the reward that is due, and it will not be accord- 
ing to the visible appearance of the work but according to the toil which 
he has expended upon it. If his building is a frail structure he will lose 
his reward, but he himself, because he has built on the true foundation, 
Jesus Christ, shall be saved. The humble toiler in God’s vineyard whose 
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work is faithful, and whose success does not show largely in the published 
reports, shall, when the time of God’s accounting comes, have a much 
higher recompense than the man of brilliant gifts whose fame and suc- 
cesses are widely heralded but who has failed to erect an enduring struc- 
ture. The publicity department has no place in the final judgment of 
awards before the impartial judge, who, according to this passage, rewards 
his teachers according to their own toil. We have the lesson of the 
blessedness of faithful work. 





THE BIBLE IN THE MINISTER’S PRIVATE LIFE 


Tue Bible belongs everywhere; it is a universal book; it is the book 
for the public services of the church; it is the book of the Sunday school; 
it is the book of the Young Men’s Christian Association; it is the book 
that is everywhere needed in all the relations of life. When the world is 
at peace it finds its great comfort in its beautiful teachings of love among 
men; when the world is at war it is the only book that meets the exi- 
gencies that arise out of the conflicts of men and points the way to the 
time when there shall be no war, but when humanity shall be a brother- 
hood. It is the minister’s book when he is preparing for his public duties, 
but it is also the book which is essential to the completeness of his reli- 
gious life. There, of course, can be no essential difference between the 
Bible in the private life of the minister and in that of the layman; its 
teachings and the spiritual impulse that proceeds from its personal use, 
belong to all men and are essential to the constant promotion of the spirit- 
ual life in all. The danger to the minister is that in the necessary study 
of the Bible for his public duties, he may neglect its use for his personal 
advancement in the divine life. He should use it reverently as well in 
his home life as in his public functions. Many admonitions come to 
us to avoid making the Bible a fetish, and we are gravely warned against 
the idolatry of the book. So far as appears there is no present danger 
in that direction; it is a book, but it is a book which carries with it 
divine authority. 

There are times when he must consider it in critical aspects which 
the age requires of him; these problems which touch the intellectual 
world so profoundly in relation to it, he may not shrink from, but he 
must study with an open mind for the truth. All men love truth and 
the Bible is the fountain of spiritual truth; it is to him a sacred message. 
The Psalmist well says: “The law of thy mouth is better unto me than 
thousands of gold and silver” (Psa. 119. 72). In the seclusion, however, 
of his private life, he would think of the book which he holds in his hands 
as more than one of the dialogues of Plato or the great masters in science 
or literature, or the beautiful thoughts of our great poets, but as a personal 
message from his King, telling him the wondrous story of God’s love for 
the humanity which He has redeemed. If he would read the Bible to 
advantage, he should read it consecutively. The mastery of one book of 
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the New Testament throws its influence around all the other books. This 
is especially desirable in his private studies. He should prepare for 
himself choice selections from the sacred Word; the Gospel of John 
abounds in such precious passages, which may be regarded as the classics 
of the Christian faith. The Psalms constitute a wonderful collection of 
studies in the deepest realms of our human feeling. To one who considers 
it carefully, there arises astonishment at the breadth of that Book, 
although prepared so long ago, it seems so modern and up-to-date. It 
reveals to us the unchangeableness of human nature, because in the old 
poems of the sacred singers he finds the human touch at every point. 
The poets who represent the tender and beautiful in the human con- 
sciousness in their latest forms, find themselves anticipated in their 
choicest thoughts by the precious words of the Pgalmist. 

In the study of the Bible for private use, it is well to study without 
notes. One of the old philosophers, when enjoining upon his students 
the various books which they should study in order to understand his 
subject, he said that they should study them without notes. For critical 
study commentaries and learned treatises of explanation may be very valu- 
able, but for spiritual purposes the study of the Word by itself, marking 
its important passages and applying them to the daily life, is one of the 
best methods of securing the happiest results for the Christian life. 





ARCHZOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


JERUSALEM IN WAR 


PERHAPS no city on the globe has suffered more and oftener from the 
ravages of war and the train of horrors inseparably connected with it 
than Jerusalem. And now as we pen these lines the Holy City, usually 
filled with pilgrims and religionists from various parts of the world, is 
once more crowded with soldiers and their cruel commanders from 
Berlin and Constantinople, while an army of the Entente Allies has taken 
possession of the main thoroughfares from the north to south and is en- 
camped in the fertile fields and beautiful orchards along the Mediterranean 
coast. And thus another siege, with its famine, suffering, and horrors, is 
added to the many already endured. “The bare catalogue of the disasters 
which have overtaken Jerusalem is enough to paralyze her topographer.” 
In addition to its more than score of sieges, it has had its famines, earth- 
quakes, and calamities of all sorts, and as if these were not enough, 
another one is added—let us hope and pray it may be the last. Though its 
walls have often been breached, its palaces and temple ruined, yes, its 
very hills leveled to the ground and its ravines filled up with the debris, 
yet all these depredations have served only to hearten its inhabitants with 
the determination to build on a grander scale. So to-day we have faith 
to believe that Jerusalem, soon to be delivered from the power of the fa- 
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natical Turk and his ruthless ally, will pass to other hands more merciful 
and civilized and flourish again as the joy of the whole world. 

The story of Jerusalem, like that of many an ancient city, loses itself 
in the mists of gray antiquity when legend and myth were inseparably 
blended with real history. Jerusalem was the habitation of human beings 
in the early stone age. The rude stone implements found in the imme- 
diate vicinity bear clear testimony to this thesis. Situated not far from 
the natural highway from the Euphrates to the Nile it became known 
very early to the invading armies marching over this great thoroughfare. 

Jerusalem was fitted in many ways to become the capital of a small 
warlike people, and such small nations have always existed alongside 
or in close proximity to the great world powers. It was far enough from 
the regular military roads, east and west, to make war upon it difficult, 
and its topography was such as to render it a place of easy defense as 
well as of great strategic value. It was almost entirely surrounded by 
hills considerably higher than those on which it was built—this, however, 
would afford but little protection in modern warfare. Its isolation was 
its main protection... Another thing that made for the safety of Jerusalem 
was its water supply, for in addition to numberless cisterns and reservoirs 
there was also water brought through subterranean passages from living 
springs—such was the Pool of Siloam. 

As already stated the story of Jerusalem is lost in the legendary. It 
is generally agreed that Salem and Jerusalem were one and the same 
place. Thus the capital of Melchizedek (Gen. 14. 10), who was a contem- 
porary of Abraham (ca. 2250 B. C.), was Jerusalem. Whether this priest- 
king was an independent ruler or a vassal of Egypt, or whether he was in 
any way connected with Abd-Khiba of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, centuries 
later, who, we know, was governor of Jerusalem under Amenophis 1V 
when the city was suffering from invasion, is not material to our subject. 
Be that as it may, Melchizedek was ruler of Jerusalem at a very early date. 
The eight letters found in the Tel-el-Amarna collection prove that Jeru- 
salem was a stronghold when rebellion broke out in various parts of 
Syria and Palestine against Egyptian domination, and that the Khabiri 
(Hebrews?) waged a successful war against several cities of Palestine, 
and threatened Jerusalem and its king. The fate of Jerusalem is not 
stated. We know, however, that Egypt soon afterwards lost its grip on 
Syria and Palestine. 

We read in the tenth chapter of Joshua that five kings fought the 
Hebrews on their entrance into Canaan. One of these captured and killed 
was king of Jerusalem. We also read (Judg. 1. 8) that after the death 
of Joshua, Jerusalem was taken by the tribe of Judah. 

This capture by Judah was evidently only partial or temporary, for 
the Jebusites, a Semitic tribe, were not driven out of the city till the 
sixth year of David’s reign, when he made it his own capital (ca. 
1000 B. C.). It is impossible to say how severe the fighting was when the 
Jebusites were finally overpowered or how badly their citadel suffered at 
the hand of David. Though their stronghold was taken, the Jebusites con- 
tinued to dwell in another part of Jerusalem. We must also remember 
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that the conquest under Joshua was far from complete, for it is known 
that a number of petty tribes, mostly Semitic, continued to dwell in the 
land for a long time afterwards. According to George Adam Smith, the 
Jebusite fortress or city was very small, only about 4,250 feet in circum- 
ference, or a trifle smaller than Gezer, another Canaanite city. 

From the days of David to the disruption of the kingdom Jerusalem 
had comparative peace, and grew mighty under Solomon; but after the 
death of the wise king there were for half a century constant hostilities 
between Judah and Israel (1 Kings 14. 20; 15. 6, 16; 22. 24). Such hostil- 
ities encouraged foreign invasions. Thus in the fifth year of Jeroboam 
(ca. 928 B. C.) war was made upon Judah by Shishak, king of Egypt, who 
took many cities of Judah, including Jerusalem. He not only captured 
the capital, but plundered its palaces and temple, and carried away 
much treasure to Egypt, including the gold shields made by Solomon 
(2 Chron. 12. 4-9). Josephus mentions this war (Ant., VIII, x, 2) and so 
do the Egyptian monuments, if the word Rabbath (i. e., chief city) in the 
list of the cities captured by Shishak and engraved on the walls of the 
temple at Karnak is the equivalent of Jerusalem. 

The next attack upon the Holy City was during the reign of wicked 
Jehoram (ca. 850 B. C.) when the Philistines and Arabians made war upon 
Judah, pillaged the house of the king and carried captive his wives and 
children (2 Chron. 21. 15ff.). ; 

Fifty years later, when Hazael, the king of Syria, after subduing the 
Northern Kingdom and after taking many cities on the coast, invaded 
Judah and marched against Jerusalem, the city was spared from destruc- 
tion by the payment of a great tribute to the king of Syria. This cow- 
ardly surrender of the king of Judah angered many of his leading sub- 
jects, who conspired against him and finally took his life (2 Kings 12. 
17ff.). The next war recorded was between Judah and Israel. Their 
armies met at Beth-shemesh, where Amaziah, king of Judah, was com- 
pletely defeated and Jehoash entered Jerusalem, broke down four hundred 
cubits of the wall, took all the gold and silver from the temple and royal! 
palace, also many hostages, and then returned triumphantly to his capital, 
Samaria (2 Kings 14. 14). 

There was now a peace for a century or more. The rulers of Judah 
were able not only to protect and strengthen their capital, but also to 
subdue some of the smaller tribes hostile to them. In the course of time, 
however, they commenced to feel the increasing influence and power of 
Assyria and yet, were it not for this great world-power, Jerusalem would 
probably have been taken from Ahaz by Rezin of Syria. It was Ahaz’s 
alliance with Tiglath-pileser and a larger sum of silver and gold in the 
way of tribute that saved Jerusalem from another inglorious destruction 
(2 Kings 16. 5). The relief was only temporary, for some years later 
(701 B. C.) Sennacherib entered upon his victorious conquests south, tak- 
ing everything in his way, including very many of the fortified cities of 
Judah. Hezekiah, king of Judah, sent messengers to the king of Assyria, 
then at Lachish, and also vast treasures as tribute (2 Kings 18. 13ff.). 
It is not quite clear from the language of the Hebrew historians that 
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the tribute, great as it was, satisfied Sennacherib, for we read of his 
general coming up against Jerusalem and besieging it. Did he come 
against Jerusalem twice? Granting that he did, there is no evidence that 
the city was captured by the Assyrians at that time. We have a lengthy 
account of Sennacherib’s campaigns in the cuneiform inscriptions. He 
boasts of his having captured Sidon, Zareptah, Ascelon, Joppa, even some 
cities of Ammon and Moab, as well as forty-six cities of Judah, but does not 
mention Jerusalem. He simply says: “As to Hezekiah, the Judzan 

him I shut up like a bird in a cage in Jerusalem, his capital.” A 
pestilence and the revolt of Bel-ibni may have had something to do with 
his failure in taking the Holy City. 

Another century passes, and as Judah, for the greater part of this 
time, was a dependency of Babylonia, Jerusalem fared comparatively well 
till the awful wars of Nebuchadrezzar. During these hundred years or 
more Egypt and Babylonia were fighting for the supremacy. For Egypt 
had its agents and friends in Jerusalem, which, of course, caused some 
discomfort to Judah. For a brief time, about the beginning of the sixth 
century B. C., Egypt was victorious over Babylonia. It was then that 
Babylon lost control of Judah. It was not long before Nebuchadrezzar 
conquered the entire west. He marched against Egypt and on his way 
besieged and captured Jerusalem, first in 601 B. C., and again eleven years 
later. After a siege of eighteen months the Chaldwans broke down the 
walls, burnt the temple and many important buildings and carried captive 
the best part of the population (2 Kings 25. 1ff.). From this time on 
Jerusalem played a very unimportant part in the history of Israel, though 
the patriotic and pious Jews never ceased to pray for the restoration and 
prosperity of the Holy City. True, Cyrus, fifty years later, granted the 
Jews many privileges, and among others, permission for all those who 
desired to return to Jerusalem, to rebuild the walls of the city and to 
restore the temple and the worship of Jehovah (Ezra 1. Iff.). 

But little is known of Jerusalem from the days of Nehemiah to the 
fall of the Persian empire. There is, however, a fairly well established 
tradition that Artaxerxes Ochus captured and sacked it 350 B. C. If we 
may believe Josephus, Alexander the Great, who overthrew the Persian 
empire (332-331 B. C.), and thus became the sovereign of Palestine, visited 
Jerusalem and even offered sacrifice in the temple, and granted many 
privileges to the Jews throughout his vast empire (Ant., VI, viii, 4). 
Whether this be true or not there is no reason for believing that he 
besieged Jerusalem. 

The death of the great conqueror proved a calamity to the Jews— 
strange to say, this people is destined to suffer in all ages and countries— 
for, when the empire was divided between his successors, Palestine once 
more lay in the path of contending armies. It was but natural that the 
Ptolemies of Egypt and the Seleucids of Syria should both cast a covetous 
eye upon the little strip separating their empires. The first result of this 
division was the capture of Jerusalem, after a short siege by Ptolemy Soter 
in 320 B. C. He not only sacked the city, but took many of the inhab- 
itants captive to Egypt (Jos., Ant., XII, i, 1). 
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In 198 B. C. the North once more triumphed over the South. Antiochus 
the Great defeated the Egyptians near Banias, and the Seleucids became 
* masters of Jerusalem and drove out the Egyptian garrison on the Akra 
(Jos., Ant., VII, iii, 3). In this he was aided by the Jews and the result 
was that Jerusalem enjoyed many privileges. Jesus, son of Sirach, gives a 
glowing account of the civil and religious prosperity at this time under 
the priesthood of Simon ben Onias, who was a great favorite of Antiochus 
(Ecclus. 50. 1ff.). Indeed, this great priest was virtually a king. Jeru- 
salem passed from the Ptolemies to the Seleucids with little damage to 
the city or people. 

The Hellenizing party, as we see from the Second Book of Maccabeus 
and Josephus, began now to play an important role in Jewish affairs and 
caused quite a rupture between the people. The literary and the wealthier 
classes sided with the Syrians, while the poorer and more devout Jews 
favored the Egyptians or the Ptolemaic dynasty. The opposition of the 
populace angered Antiochus to such a degree that he in 170 B. C. marched 
an army against Jerusalem, and having sacked its palaces and plundered 
the temple, put a large number of the inhabitants to the sword (1 Macc. 
1. 20ff.). Two years later, on his return from the conquest of Egypt, he 
sent another army to the Holy City, and again made liberal use of fire 
and sword (29f.). He added insult to injury and offered swine upon the 
temple altar. He was intent, as far as religion was concerned, to make 
Greeks out of the Jews. But as usual, religious persecution served only 
to incite the Jews to open hostility, which culminated in the unsuccessful 
rebellion under Judas the Maccabee. Though this great Jewish patriot 
fought bravely, Syria triumphed and Lysias, the commander under Anti- 
ochus, entered Jerusalem in 163 B. C. Judas, however, did not give up 
the struggle, but defied the armies of Syria for two years longer when he 
fell in battle. The Maccabean brothers continued the war for emancipa- 
tion for many years with varied success. Finally, however, John Hyrcanus 
was attacked in 134 B. C. by Antiochus Sidetes and ingloriously defeated. 
Jerusalem was once more taken and al] the treasure found in the temple 
and city was carried away (Jos., Ant., XII, viii, 2-4). 

We now come to Simon the Maccabee, one of the most successful 
of his family. He was the founder of the Hasmonean dynasty. He forti- 
fied Jerusalem on a large scale. He not only demolished the Akra, the 
citadel built by the Syrians, but leveled the very hill on which it stood, 
so that it was no longer higher than the temple. He also constructed 
many buildings, enlarged and beautified his capital. Unfortunately the 
Hasmoneans, as the Seleucids before them, quarreled among themselves; 
civil war followed, and that gave the Romans a valid excuse for inter- 
ference. 

So Pompey besieged Jerusalem and with his engines and battering 
rams broke down the walls, inflicted great damage upon the city, and 
succeeded in 63 B. C. in bringing Jerusalem under Roman control. 

The Herodian family now found great favor with the Roman author- 
ities, and Herod the Great was made procurator of Judea, 40 B. C. It 
was in this year that Jerusalem was captured by the Parthians, who 
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drove out Herod. Three years later Herod was made king of Judea, and 
after a siege of five months, assisted by Socius, he succeeded in retaking 
Jerusalem. “The last of the Hasmonean kings was carried away by 
Socius and put to death, and thus Herod became king of the Jews in fact 
as well as by title of the Roman authority.” He was very ambitious and 
had kingly tastes. He strengthened the walls and fortifications, built 
himself a magnificent palace, rebuilt the temple on a grand scale. He 
also built a theater, a hippodrome or gymnasium, and many other public 
buildings. Herod ruled with an iron hand. One has well said that he 
was great in all but goodness. His successors were inferior to him. They 
had neither ability nor diplomacy, and made themselves, as well as the 
Roman power, hated by the Jews. Rebellion finally broke out, which Cestus 
Gallus tried in vain to put down. His failure was the immediate cause 
of another siege, the bloodiest and cruelest to which Jerusalem was ever 
subjected. 

This awful war was continued by Vespasian, but as he was called 
back to Rome as emperor in 70 A. D., the task of taking Jerusalem was 
intrusted to his son, Titus, who after a violent siege of one hundred and 
thirty-four days broke down the walls, leveled the fortifications, burnt the 
temple, many other important buildings, and, indeed, the greater part 
of the city; and, according to Josephus, killed 600,000 (7?) of the defenders 
(Wars, V, xiii. 7). The stubborn resistance of the Jews and their haughty 
rejection of terms angered Titus to such a degree that no cruelty was 
regarded as too atrocious. However, “the miseries of the siege and the 
destruction of life and property were at least as much the work of the 
Jews themselvés as of their conquerors.” 

Titus dealt Jerusalem its death-blow as a Jewish city, for though 
Bar-Cochba and Rabbi Akhiba tried, sixty-two years later, to drive out 
the Romans, the rebellion led by them was a dismal failure. It was then 
that an imperial decree was issued forbidding henceforth the entrance of 
any Jew to Jerusalem on pain of death. 

Little is known or heard of Jerusalem after the Bar-Cochba rebellion 
till the time of Constantine, who, ca. 333 A. D., erected the Church of the 
Anastasis. About 450 A. D. the Empress Eudoxia, who had made Jeru- 
salem her residence, became greatly interested in the old city. She 
repaired the walls and built several churches to commemorate sacred 
spots. 

It was in 614 A. D. that Chosroes II invaded Palestine and took the 
capital. He devoted much of the city, especially Christian buildings, to 
destruction. The Persian victory, however, was brief, for in 629 A. D. 
the Holy City was taken from them, and was once more governed by 
Christians—alas! only for a few brief years. 

Jerusalem was surrendered to the Saracens in 637 A. D. Omar entered 
the city without doing it any harm. He was a wise, magnanimous ruler, 
and treated the Christians with consideration. Tradition says that he 
built the “Mosque of Omar.” 

Three more centuries pass in comparative peace, but in 1077 A. D. 
Jerusalem was captured by the Seljuk Turks, who, true to their semi- 
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savage nature, began their reign of blood and fire. Their cruelty brought 
on the Crusades, which culminated in the capture of the Holy City in 
1099 A. D. 

Godfrey de Bouillon was made the first king. His successors remained 
in power till 1187 A. D., when Saladin the Great, Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria, after a siege of only two weeks, entered Jerusalem as conqueror. 

From that time to the present—with two brief intervals, 1229-1239 and 
1243-1244 A. D.—the Holy City has remained in Moslem hands; and from 
1517 A. D.—excepting 1832-1840—the Ottoman Turks have ruled Jerusalem. 

The hand of Turkey has rested heavily upon Palestine all these years. 
For more than three centuries there was almost no limit to the tyranny, 
extortions, and maladministration of its governors. Conditions, however, 
thanks to Christian influences, commenced to improve in the early part 
of the last century, and continued to do so till the breaking out of the 
great war. 

The old capital of Israel is about to be redeemed. It is only a question 
of a very short time before Jerusalem will have fallen into Christian 
hands, and when the unspeakable Turk will have been banished forever 
from the Holy City. 
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Is Christianity Practicable? Lectures delivered in Japan. By WiLLIAM 
ApAaMsS Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Union Seminary Lectures on Christianity 
in the East. 12mo, pp. xvi-+246. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Justification of God. Lectures for War-Time on a Christian Theodicy. 
By P. T. Forsytu, M.A., D.D. 12mo, pp. viii+233. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 


Events of such vast magniiude are taking place in the world that 
they can be interpreted aright in their religious bearings only by the 
prophetic critic, who must first “clear us of cant and phlegm,” and then 
offer a constructive presentation of the eternal truth. This is done by 
Professor Brown and Principal Forsyth in the two books here noticed. Not 
long ago Dr. Brown wrote a book on Modern Theology and the Preaching 
of the Gospel. It consisted of lectures which were delivered to preachers 
and is a discerning summary of what is held by the progressive wing of 
the church. A careful study of these lectures on the Bible, God, Salvation, 
the Deity of Christ, and the present opportunity of the church, will help 
many a preacher to formulate Christian answers to the urgent questions 
that are being asked by the pew. The phrase “new theology” has been 
usually associated with radical vagaries. It is therefore well to have a 
discerning theologian like Dr. Brown remind us that it is new only in 
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the freshness of its appeal, in the breadth of its foundation, and in the 
sense that “every fresh experience of an old fact is new to the man who 
has lived it over again with that openness of mind, that attention of the 
will, and that large faith in the overshadowing presence of a God of wis- 
dom and of truth which is the spirit of science at its best.” He realizes 
in common with Dr. Forsyth that “there is nothing that the rank and file 
of the churches and of their officers need more than the exaltation and 
deepening of their issues.” Two reasons for the decline of personal 
religion are, first, we have been too busy dealing with ills that lie on the 
surface and have not realized the need of inward renewal and of inner 
contentment and peace; and second, we have not been sure that God could 
give us the help we needed even if we were to ask him. The conception of 
God's relation to the world has been vitiated by a false understanding of 
the term “law.” Law means uniformity of action or of method. Uni- 
formity of action is inconsistent with personality, but not uniformity of 
method, which is the highest expression of personality. When we say 
that God acts according to law we mean that all is determined by a single 
consistent purpose. It is not that his acts never vary, but that his aim 
never varies. This is a fundamental] distinction, and Dr. Brown expounds 
it in a way that provides a place for miracle in the divine plan of redemp- 
tion. This involves the person of Christ, and, indeed, the very genius of 
Christianity. The modern theology, which is so engagingly interpreted in 
this volume, can meet the needs at home as well as the needs of the non- 
Christian world. How it does so is advertised in the lectures which 
affirmatively answer the direct question, “Is Christianity Practicable?” 
The motives which Christianity commands and the inspiration which it 
supplies have helped a multitude of men and women to overcome pride, 
self-will, and envy, and to produce rounded and harmonious characters. 
Its ideal has not yet compelled the obedience of the nations, but its spir- 
itual dynamic is capable of doing so. “It is not the fact that we have 
hitherto failed to realize the Christian social ideal that should discourage 
us, but the abandonment of the attempt, and still more the theoretical 
justification of this abandonment on the part of those who in their private 
life still call themselves Christians.” The lines of thought that must be 
followed in maintaining the affirmative and positive position are impres- 
sively indicated in four clearly thought out discussions. The issue raised 
by the war is met by the reasoned declaration that the principles of 
Christianity have never been applied. And yet as the Christian contem- 
plates the mysteries of God’s providence in history, he sees that God is 
at work for a moral purpose in the making and training of character. He 
next sees that God’s purpose is social, in the establishment of the Kingdom, 
and the method is one of redemptive love which saves by vicarious suf- 
fering. “It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of the cross for 
Christianity. It dominates our theology. It sets the tone to our religious 
feeling. It gives the key to our theodicy. Where other religions have 
shrunk from pain as the supreme evil, or turned aside from it as the 
supreme mystery, Christianity looks it full in the face, and finds in it the 
price of salvation. In the Christian philosophy of history there is seen 
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thirdly, that God’s purpose is religious and involves the training of men 
for fellowship with him, and man’s consciousness of God’s solidarity with 
him in all his experiences.” This last truth has received innumerable 
illustrations from the trenches, and Dr. Brown makes good use of them. 
The lecture on “The Christian Program for Humanity” is a discussion 
of the influence of the kingdom of God—that new social order in which 
the principles of Christ shall dominate all the relations of life. It is 
universal in extent, spiritual in character, and it is to be realized through 
the fraternal activity of its members who are bound to one another by 
common ideals, aspirations, and experience. The criticism of the jingo 
spirit is quite in keeping with the exposition of the principles of the 
gospel of redemption, which differ totally from the present system of 
international anarchy. A large meaning is given to the thought of pre- 
paredness in which a share must be taken not only by the militarist but 
also “by the teacher who interprets to his countrymen the higher aspira- 
tions of men of other lands, the economist who exposes the fallacy of the 
policy of national exclusion, the lawyer who devises the machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, the minister who reminds 
men of their common relation to a common Father.” It is true that the 
church has evaded its responsibility for social reconstruction, and its 
influence has therefore not been as great as we might desire. Dr. Brown 
brings back a report from the Far Hast that the war has not shaken faith 
in Christianity among the non-Christian peoples, but that it has shaken 
their faith in the profession of the western nations to be Christian nations. 
This phase of the subject is discussed by Dr. Forsyth in his latest volume 
in the searching and stimulating fashion that is so characteristic a feature 
in all his writings. These lectures boldly espouse the cause of God’s love 
and holiness in the light of the Cross, by which alone we can obtain the 
idea that is worthy of God. “A religious type which has abused, trivial- 
ized, and therefore desecrated, the idea of love by dropping from it the 
ideas of majesty, sovereignty, and judgment, is not one which can expect 
to keep the egoism of lusty man in its due place. ... The chief failure 
of Christianity is indeed a moral failure, a failure to become a guide for 
modern society, a curb and a cure for its godless egoism. . . . We worship 
success, we do not believe in the omnipotence of the holy revealed in 
service. ... We have been trying to cultivate sympathy faster than we 
provided an inspiration of sacrifice. ... The favorite type of religion 
among the cultivated and earnest youth of both sexes lacks moral nerve 
in lacking a due sense of that which (if I may say it) grew upon Christ 
as he drew to his crisis—the awfulness, the devilry, the inveteracy of evil. 
. .. There are many unschooled thinkers who say that an awful catastro- 
phe like this European war is enough to unsettle any belief in a God, a 
Father, a Kingdom of Heaven. Nay, but it is the other way. With such 
a Europe, with its negligence of God and his righteousness, with the levity 
even of the religious mind, the unsettling thing would be if there were 
no catastrophe. The disquieting thing would be if there were no judg- 
ment on materialist civilizations, poor pieties, and shallow politics, and 
gorgeous getting on, were there no rectification of things by a tremendous 
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surgery, no dreadful excision of the deadly growth that gathers within 
the nations that forget God.” The prophet of the exile declared that the 
nations of his period would discover that the multitude of counselors 
who did not reckon with the living God “shall not be a coal to warm at, 
nor a fire to sit before”. (Isaiah 47. 14). This is what the modern nations 
are also discovering. We quote a few sentences from Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll’s heartening volume, Prayer in War Time, as indorsing Dr. Forsyth’'s 
contentions: “Is it not true that before the war we were losing Christ 
out of our national life? A steady drift was carrying us away from our 
true goal. We were forgetting God, and what that means we are beginning 
to understand. Professing Christians in eminent positions were to be seen 
on Sundays on the golf course. A quiet atheism was the temper of the 
times in many circles.” All this applies to our own nation. A heavy 
responsibility therefore rests on the men in the pulpit as well as on the 
occupants in the pew to understand the whole will of God, who is at once 
Father and King; to reckon with Christ, who is both Saviour and Judge; 
and to regulate life by the thought of duty as it is moralized and spirit- 
ualized by the victorious Cross. 


Conscience and Christ. Six Lectures on Christian Ethics. By Hastrnes 
RAsuHDALL, D.Litt., LL.D., D.C.L. 12mo, pp. xx+313. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Christianity and Ethics. A Handbook of Christian Ethics. By ArcuimaLp 
B. D. Atexanper, M.A., D.D. 12mo, pp. xii+257. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, 75 cents net. 


‘ Ir makes one reconsider his bearings when told that there is no 
finality in Christian Ethics. This is contrary to many a traditional con- 
clusion as held more particularly by the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
semper eadem policies have blocked the pathway of moral progress. Even 
Protestant scholasticism has assumed such an attitude. It has laid the 
dead hand of the past on the present and has served us an injunction 
not to deviate an iota from the decisions of the fathers. Methodism at 
least cannot respect this mandate, for we recognize the superior obliga- 
tion to study the times and apply thereto a modern interpretation of the 
teaching of Jesus, which has to do with fundamental, eternal, and truly 
ethical principles. The reason why there can be no finality to Christian 
Ethics is thus expressed by Dr. Alexander in his excellent volume which 
we place among the best introductions to the subject: “The problems 
of life shift with the shifting years, but the nature of life remains 
unchanged, and responds to the life and the spirit of Him who was, 
and remains down the ages, the Light of men. The individual virtues of 
humility, purity of heart, and self-sacrifice are not evanescent, but are 
now and always the pillars of Christian Ethics; while the great prin- 
ciples of human solidarity, of brotherhood and equality in Christ, of 
freedom, of love and service; the New Testament teachings concerning 
the family, the State, and the kingdom of God; our Lord’s precepts with 
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regard to the sacredness of the body and the soul, the duty of work, 
the stewardship of wealth, and the accountability to God for life with 
its variety of gifts and tasks, contain the germ and potency of all per- 
sonal and social transformation and renewal.” The task and method of 
Christian Ethics, then, is intelligently to interpret and gradually to 
apply to all of human life and society the mind of Christ. He is the 
ideal who sums up in himself the fullness of God and man. In him 
are gathered up the wisdom of the Greek, the courage of the Roman, 
the righteousness of the Jew. He has satisfied the longings of all ages, 
and still continues to be the great Contemporary and Companion of 
the race. Dr. Alexander fineiy interprets the three dominant notes of 
the Christian Ideal, which are absoluteness, inwardness, and universality. 
He also shows that all non-Christian systems, before and since Christ, 
failed because they were unable to translate the ideal into Life. Jesus 
Christ alone has offered both vision and power; and the Kingdom which 
he inaugurated is at once a gift immediately bestowed by him, a task 
to be worked out by man in the history of the world, and a hope to be 
consummated by God in the future. The attempt of radical escha- 
tologists to weaken the moral appeal of Jesus by regarding it as an 
Interimsethik is shown to be onesided and wholly unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Alexander is right in his conception of conscience, which is not a single 
faculty, distinct from the particular decisions, motives, and acts of 
man, but the expression of the whole personality. It is in constant 
need of enlightenment, and however high we may place this tribunal, it 
is not infallible. Who, then, is the judge? The answer is given by Dr. 
Rashdall in his strikingly original discussion. Jesus always made his 
appeal to the conscience, and in doing so he conclusively demonstrated 
his right to be the first guide of human life. It is a fact worth remember- 
ing that the history of the world is the history of conscience. If the 
healthy standards of Jesus Christ had always been before the Church, 
the mischievous results of casuistry might have been avoided. We need 
then a clearer understanding of the Christian ideal of character, and 
this is to be found “in the teaching, the mind, the Personality of 
Christ.” As Dr. Rashdall so well says: “The Ethical importance of 
Christ and of the religion which he founded is based not merely upon the 
intrinsic value of his teaching, but upon the picture of a life which seems 
to be in complete harmony with that teaching.” He further shows, and 
this is really the purpose of the volume, that this ideal still appeals to 
us in its essential principles as the highest that we know. The second 
lecture, on “Ethics and Eschatology,” is a vigorous and incisive criticism 
of the Interimsethik theories. Christ’s conception of the Kingdom is 
ethical and spiritual, and valid for all time. The attempt to show that 
Jesus combined a pessimistic contempt for the present life with optimistic 
hopes for the future is profoundly illogical and self-contradictory, and 
does violence to the witness of the Gospels. In another lecture he 
expounds the permanently compelling character of the ethical teaching 
of our Lord. Three great changes were introduced by Jews into the cur- 
rent moral ideas of his time. They were the separation of the genuinely 
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ethical from the ceremonial elements of religion; the establishment of an 
inward morality which condemned the uncharitable or unclean thought 
or intention as well as the completed act; the definite proclamation 
of the principle that one’s neighbor is his fellow-man. The central truth 
in the Master’s ethical teaching was the duty of universal and impartial! 
love, in which the practice of benevolence is to be combined with that 
of justice. After a careful examination of this subject, Dr. Rashdall 
meets the objections to the moral teachings of Christ. The critics have 
not taken adequate note of the context, in which particular precepts are 
found; they have also interpreted them with bald literalness, without 
reference to the character of the speaker or the needs of those who were 
addressed. For instance, Jesus said to the rich young man, “Go, sell that 
thou hast,’ but in the case of the rich publican he was satisfied if Zaccheus 
would make restitution in the spirit of his new Master. The lecture 
on “The Principle of Development” reckons with the distinctive Protestant 
truth of the freedom of the Spirit and the authority of the moral con- 
sciousness as enlightened by Christ. The closing lecture is a study of 
comparative ethics. It is a review of the contributions of Stoicism, 
Buddhism, Islam, and other systems, which leads to the conclusion that the 
last word has been spoken by Christ, who is the highest and completest 
revelation of God. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


An Evening in My Library Among English Poets. By Hon. SrerHEen 
CoLeripGe. 12mo, pp. 217. New York: John Lane Company. Price, 
cloth, $1.25 net. 


Tuts is not after the fashion of the usual books of literary criticism. 
It is less formal. The author invites us into his library, and wanders 
from shelf to shelf, taking down a volume here and there, and giving in 
a chatty, entertaining way his estimates and impressions. He is much at 
home with his books, having lived all his life in libraries, first, in his 
father’s, which was magnificent, and afterwards in his own, which he 
counts precious. From poets of England and of America he quotes, some- 
times at length, remarking that “the law of England permits a critic to 
quote from an author’s work enough of the text to illustrate adequately 
the comments he may make upon it.” Somewhat to our surprise, this 
English judge begins his comments with a little known American poet, 
Charles H. Luders, who wrote over the grave of a beautiful girl that he 
had loved and whom he soon followed, these four stanzas, which our 
author considers “among the loveliest in the world.” 


Wind of the North, wind of the norland snows, 
Wind of the winnowed skies, and sharp clear stars, 
Blow cold and keen across the naked hills, 

And crisp the lowland pools with crystal films 
And blur the casement squares with glittering ice, 
But go not near my love. 
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Wind of the West, wind of the few far clouds, 
Wind of the gold and crimson Sunset lands, 
Blow fresh and pure across the peaks and plains, 
And broaden the blue spaces of the Heavens, 
And sway the grasses and the mountain pines, 
But let my dear one rest. 


Wind of the East, wind of the Sunrise seas, 
Wind of the clinging mists and gray, harsh rains, 
Blow moist and chill across the wastes of brine, 
And shut the sun out and the moon and stars, 
And lash the boughs against the dripping eaves, 
Yet keep thou from my love. 


But thou, sweet Wind! Wind of the fragrant South, 
Wind from the bowers of jasmine and of rose, 
Over magnolia blooms and lilied lakes 

And flowering forests come with dewy wings 

And stir the petals at her feet, and kiss 

The low mound where she lies. 


From this, which the author calls a perfect poem, he jumps to Dean 
Milman’s poem, written at the age of twenty-one, on the Apollo Belvidere, 
which begins: 

Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster's deathful cry? 

In settled majesty of calm disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 

The heavenly archer stands—no human birth, 

No perishable denizen of earth ; 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A god in strength, with more than godlike grace. 


Then he criticizes twentieth-century methods of education which are con- 
trolled by utilitarianism and make material prosperity and money-getting 
the main object in life. Then he praises the Canadian Bliss Carman for 
his exquisite imitations of Sappho, his at-home-ness in Greek atmosphere, 
and his perfect taste. Then he turns to Robert Buchanan’s “The Last 
Song of Apollo,” which pictures poetically the fading and falling of the old 
pagan divinities “before the overwhelming advance of a far more august 
and all-surpassing Figure,” the Christ of Judea and Calvary. The old gods 
are pictured at their revels wan and weary o’er their wine in their ban- 
quet-halls grown ghastly. And then there comes One, in mortal shape, bear- 
ing a heavy cross, his brow bleeding, his strange, sweet eyes with piteous 
look; and 

Hark! oh hark! How his footfall 

Breaks upon the banquet-hall! 

God and goddess start to hear 

Earth, air, ocean moan in fear. 

Shadows of the Cross and Him 

Make the banquet table dim, 

Silent sit the gods divine 

Old and haggard over wine. 
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And all the mythologic sensual deities of Greece and Rome bend and sicken 
and sink and fade away before the pure and glorious presence of the 
Crucified One. The author thinks these lines from Wordsworth’s “Bor- 
derers” wonderful: 


Action is transitory—a step, a blow; 

The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 
"Tis done, and in the after vacancy 

We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed ; 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And shares the nature of infinity. 


Then we have a reference to Waller, of whom this is written: “There 
is something deeply pathetic in the splendid promise and untimely 
extinction of this young genius. One night as he lay in St. John’s 
College with the consciousness of his approaching end heavy upon him, 
while the wind was roaring in the trees in Trinity backs hard by, in the 
solitude of his chamber illumined only by one taper, the poor lad with a 
weak and trembling hand leaned from his bed and wrote this touching 
sonnet on the little table by his side: 


"Tis midnight—on the globe dead slumber sits 
And all is silence in the hour of sleep, 

Save when the hollow gust that swells by fits, 
In the dark wood roars fearfully and deep. 
I wake alone to listen and to weep, 

To watch my taper, the pale beacon burn ; 
And as still Memory does her vigils keep 

To think of days that never can return; 

By thy pale ray I raise my languid head, 
My eye surveys the solitary gloom ; 

And the sad meaning tear unmixed with dread 
Tells thou dost light me to the silent tomb. 
Like thee I wane—like thine my life’s last ray 
Will fade in loneliness unwept away. 


It may be conceded that the chief function of the poet is to communi- 
cate pleasure, but one of the poet’s functions is to express in a perfect and 
soul-satisfying form the sorrows and losses that visit us all, and, by 
clothing them with beauty, rob them of some of their crushing weight. 
When anguish ceases to be dumb, consolation is at hand; and when a poet 
has found it possible to translate his own griefs into a lyrical cry of sor- 
row, he has created an anodyne that will do something to assuage the pain 
of all those in like misery to whom God has not vouchsafed the gift of 
expression.” From William Winter, an American, was taken the little boy 
that he loved, and, when able to lift up his soul from the pit where such 
a blow had sunk him, he gave to the world this little poem which we ought 
not willingly to let die: ; 


Sore and sad has been my heart 
Since I laid him to his rest ; 

Hard, hard has been the path 
That my weary feet have pressed. 
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But the path is shorter now 
And the end is growing plain, 
And it won't be very long 
Till I see his face again. 


The world was bright and glad 
When he walked beside me here, 
And if e’er a trouble came 
Or I ever shed a tear, 
He smiled the cloud away 
With a single sunny glance, 
Till my soul was full of joy 
And my heart began to dance. 


When I walk alone at night 
In the paths that he has known 
I can hear his little footsteps 
Falling softly by my own; 
And his hand is clasped in mine, 
And his prattle fills the air, 
And it breaks my heart afresh 
That there’s only shadow there. 


But the trees are turning brown 
And the sky is grey and cold, 
And my locks are silver white 
And my world and I are old; 
And there's silence all around me, 
And sunset in the West, 
And it won’t be very long 
Till I lay me down and rest, 
Till I see his face again. 


Being in America, Justice Coleridge catches sight of that uncouth, un- 
kempt, unclean hobohemian Walt Whitman, to whom this judge on the 
bench metes out stern justice for his beastly treatment of human love, say- 
ing that the mental attitude of the Camden poet is no higher than that of 
a breeder of horses or dogs, and that the proper thing for such a man to 
do, as Whitman, according to his own confession, felt like doing, was to go 
and live with the cattle in the barnyard, relieving decent human beings 
from contact with his gross and malodorous person, the scent of which, blown 
across the Atlantic, made Edmund Gosse hold his nose and say, by way of 
explanation, “Something mephitic breathes from this strange personality.” 
In the discussion of Lowell's poetry is this curious parenthesis on Lowell's 
beard: “Like most of the American poets, including Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Bryant, only his eyes and nose were visible; mouth, chin, and cheeks 
being entirely concealed behind an unshaved growth of hair. These ap- 
pendages cannot themselves have any distinction or beauty of outline or 
form, and they make it almost impossible for a man to leave a fine im- 
pression of his countenance upon the memory, for the mouth, which is the 
seat of expression, is thus degraded to the position of an invisible hole 
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from which muffled sounds emerge, and into which food is injected—not 
always with complete success. But what Lowell permitted us to see of his 
face was pleasing and serene.” Did none of the great English poets wear 
a beard? How about Browning and Tennyson? Speaking of Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village” and Gray’s “Elegy,” our author says: “They are both 
specimens of the uninspired poem. Goldsmith’s poem is, as far as my read- 
ing extends as a test, entirely original, a quality conspicuously absent from 
Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ When I use the word ‘inspired’ in relation to poetry I do 
not, of course, use it in the theological sense by which the idea is conveyed 
that the historian is divinely prevented from error, and the teacher from 
false doctrine, but I use it entirely in the literary and emotional sense, 
and an exact definition of it is difficult. There are ideas which one cannot 
imagine any amount of patient thought, or careful observation, or deep 
erudition ever producing by themselves in the most cultivated mind; such 
ideas arise star-like in the firmament of the poet’s imagination he knows 
not how nor whence. They seem to come to the chosen as a free gift; these, 
and these alone, are the inspired. To take an example: ‘How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace!’ Could any labor, or observation, or learning produce in 
so few simple words the lovely idea that is here given us? Or again: ‘Set 
me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm; for love is strong 
as death, jealousy as cruel as the grave; the coals thereof are coals of fire 
which hath a most vehement flame. Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it: If a man would give all the substance 
of his house for love, it would utterly be contemned.’ Here the majesty of 
love is transfigured before us in one unsurpassable sentence; no mere art 
can attain to this, and this is the voice of inspiration. The Bible is full 
of passages that learning, literary dexterity, profound knowledge, and a 
high nobility of mind would all be powerless to produce without the magic 
touch of the Spirit. Those who in this age have not yet allowed the pursuit 
of barren knowledge to deaden their hearts, or the idolatry of Science to 
destroy their imagination, must perceive that this is what it is called, 
The Book, supreme, enthroned where no mortal pen can ever displace it.” 
Speaking of Omar Khayyam and Fitzgerald’s translation, Omar is de- 
scribed as “sitting in a lonely place doing nothing himself, and telling 
everybody else that it is no use to do anything. And when to this sterile 
and monotonous doctrine of negation there is added a recommendation to 
seek consolation in frequent cups of wine, we shall do well to choose 
another guide to life, however musically and with however stately a dic- 
tion, the bibulous advice is given.” One of W. E. Henley’s “poems” is 
called prose, and is so printed in this book: “A late lark twitters from the 
quiet skies; and from the West, where the Sun, his day’s work ended, 
lingers as in content, there falls on the old grey city an influence luminous 
and serene, a shining peace. The smoke ascends in a rosy and golden 
haze. The spires shine and are changed. In the valley shadows rise. The 
lark sings on. The sun, closing his benediction, sinks, and the darkening 
air thrills with a sense of triumphing night—night with her train of stars 
and her great gift of sleep. So be my passing! My task accomplished 
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and the long day done, my wages taken, and in my heart some late lark 
singing, let me be gathered to the quiet West, the Sundown splendid and 
serene, Death.” This, says our author, is an admirable piece of prose. We 
are told that Henry Crabbe Robinson in his delightful diary relates how 
Wordsworth, after requesting him to repeat Mrs. Barbauld’s final stanza in 
her poem “Life” twice over, muttered as he paced up and down the sitting- 
room at Rydal Mount, “I am not in the habit of grudging people their good 
things, but I wish I had written those lines.” This is the stanza so praised: 


Life, we have been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
"Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning. 


Robinson tells us that Fanny Burney repeated this stanza to herself every 
night. Of Southey this book says: “There can be no doubt that in the 
fifties of the last century, Southey had an apparently solid reputation as a 
poet which has since disappeared. It would now be quite difficult to find 
any man of letters who could honestly aver that he had ever read “The 
Curse of Kehama,’ or “‘Thalaba,’ or ‘Madoc,’ yet these immense productions, 
of dimensions comparable with nothing less than interplanetary space, 
were upon everyone’s table and were universally admired in those days— 
which, it must be remembered, were days when crinoline deformed the 
fairest work of God, and all men praised the proverbial philosophy of 
Martin Tupper. Now Southey’s poetry has gone where Tupper and the 
crinoline have gone.” As an example of Coventry Patmore’s best work, 
convincing in its tenderness, the author cites a little poem which must pull 
at the heart-strings of every father: 


My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed, 

His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes wet. 
And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters, and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells 
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And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept, and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood, 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou'lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

“I will be sorry for their childishness.” 


We end quotations with one of Tom Hood’s verses about his boyhood: 


I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 


Mysticism and Modern Life. By Joun Wricht BucKHAM. 12mo, pp. 256. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, cloth, $1.00 net. 


Sddhandé. The Realization of Life. By RasrnprRaNatH Tacore. i12mo, 
pp. xi+164. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.25 
net. 


The Inner Life. By Rurus M. Jones. 12mo, pp. xii+194. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, cioth, $1.00 net. 


Tue revival of mysticism is most timely. This spiritual emphasis on 
life cannot fail to give momentum to the movement for Christian union 
and to accentuate what is essential in Christianity. The prejudice against 
mysticism is largely due to misunderstanding of its purpose and its 
claims. Its basic conviction is that in spite of all diversity there is unity 
at the center and that this can be experienced as we realize essential 
oneness with God. Mysticism is truly catholic in its comprehensiveness, 
but there are two outstanding types. One is Oriental mysticism, which is 
inactive and quietistic; the other is Occidental mysticism, which has 
been associated with reform and revolt, and whose best representatives 
have shown energy and activity in the busy walks of daily life. “Mysticism 
has its pitfalls and its limitations, but this much is sound and true: that 
the way to know God is to have inner heart’s experience of him, like the 
experience of the Son.” To these words of Professor Jones we would 
add, from another part of his eminently illuminating book, this fine char- 
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acterization: “Religion, when it is real, alive, vital and transforming, is 
essentially and at bottom a mystical act, a direct response to an inner 
world of spiritual reality, an implicit relationship between the finite and 
infinite, between the part and the whole.” The three books herein noticed 
supplement each other, and together acquaint the reader with the distinc- 
tive truths of mysticism. Professor Buckham writes as an historian. 
He passes in review the mission and influence of mysticism in the Chris- 
tian church, and makes a special plea for its place in the modern church 
Tagore, the Bengali poet, fittingly voices what is best in Eastern thought, 
and writes with a wonderful charm concerning the real acquisitions of 
life from the point of view of Hindu pantheism. Professor Jones is well 
known by his Studies in Mystical Religion; he is easily the leading Amer- 
ican authority on this subject. His volume may be regarded as a choice 
voice of what is most precious in spiritual Christianity as understood by 
the Western world. Anyone who makes a careful study of these three 
volumes will know how to stress that which is noteworthy for the uplift 
and betterment of life. Dr. Buckham is thoroughly familiar with his 
entire field, and quotes extensively and with freedom from all who have 
written on the subject. He has produced a masterly and reliable introduc- 
tion to mysticism. The chapter on “Health Mysticism” utters a necessary 
warning against the neurotic extravagances and fanaticisms of such cults 
as Christian Science, New Thought, and Theosophy, which are not only 
one-sided but morally incompetent. He, however, accepts the testimony 
of psychology as to the beneficial effects of a religiously composed temper 
upon both brain and body. The service of prayer in this direction is 
readily recognized. Part II, in four chapters, is an impartial examination 
of the tests of mysticism. One of its serious defects is the error of indi- 
vidualism, which treats of the self as isolated from others. Its corrective 
is the truth of personalism, which emphasizes the self in relation to others. 
Mysticism has also a limited vision of the life of humanity and a defective 
sense of history. But its weaknesses should not blind us to what is excel- 
lent. Normal mysticism, as distinct from the extreme types, is experi- 
mental and not speculative, unselfish in service, reverent and well-balanced 
in expression, free from occultism, theistic and not pantheistic, and it mag- 
nifies Christ. Among the lessons from the mystics, from which the pres- 
ent age will profit are the reality of the inner life, the value of true 
solitude, the wealth of simplicity, the joy of victory in self-sacrifice, the 
virtue of self-fulfillment and happiness in love. Here we touch on some of 
our shortcomings, and they can be removed as we make more of the 
mystical conception of life. The growing interest in Oriental thought is 
seen in the popularity of Tagore. His volume of essays attractively 
interprets what is best in Hinduism and Orientalism. There is nothing 
new in these pages, but the familiar thought is given a new setting and 
it refreshes one to read anything that commends the joys of the quiet 
life, more especially if it is written in a beautiful style. Here is an 
illustration of Tagore’s writing: “Compulsion is not indeed the final 
appeal to man, but joy is. And joy is everywhere; it is in the earth’s 
green covering of grass; in the blue serenity of the sky; in the reckless 
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exuberance of spring; in the severe abstinence of grey winter; in the 
living flesh that animates our bodily frame; in the perfect poise of the 
human figure, noble and upright; in living; in the exercise of all our 
powers; in the acquisition of knowledge; in fighting evils; in dying for 
gains we can never share. Joy is there everywhere; it is superfluous, 
unnecessary; nay, it very often contradicts the most peremptory behests of 
necessity. It exists to show that the bonds of law can only be explained 
by love; they are like body and soul. Joy is the realization of the truth 
of oneness, the oneness of our soul with the world and of the world-soul 
with the supreme lover.” This is pantheism at its best. It is, however, 
defective in its conception of human personality, as in the chapter on 
“The Realization of the Infinite.” As a result Tagore does not adequately 
reckon with the exercise of the human will, and this is seen in the 
chapter on “The Problem of Evil.” We agree that “civilization must be 
judged and prized, not by the amount of power it has developed, but by 
how much it has evolved and given expression to, by its laws and institu- 
tions, the love of humanity.” But his ideal has been convincingly set 
forth, not by the Rishis, who having won peace were satisfied, but rather 
by Jesus Christ, who said to his disciples, “My peace I give unto you,” 
in order that they may pass it on to restless and troubled mankind. And 
so, while we are thankful to Tagore for emphasizing some truths which 
we are apt to overlook, we must turn to the Christian emphasis of these 
same truths because of its richer content, its deeper warmth of feeling, 
and its more varied adaptability to the needs of both Occidental and 
Oriental. In illustration of the contrast, read what Professor Jones writes 
on “The Kingdom within the Soul.” How much more accurately is the 
thought of joy expressed by him than by Tagore. “Joy is, perhaps, not 
often thought of as one of the things men live by, as the soul’s eternal 
wealth. Life is so full of sorrow and pain that joy seems like a fleet- 
ing, vanishing asset. But that is because joy is confused with pleasure. 
True joy is not a thing of moods, not a capricious emotion, tied to fluc- 
tuating experiences. It is a state and condition of the soul. It survives 
through pain and sorrow and, like a subterranean spring, waters the 
whole life. It is intimately allied and bound up with love and good- 
ness, and so is deeply rooted in the life of God. Joy is the most perfect 
and complete mark and sign of immortal wealth because it indicates that 
the soul is living by love and by goodness, and is very rich in God.” This 
is not pantheism but panentheism, as is so convincingly expounded in 
later chapters on the experience of God. The chapter on “A Fundamental 
Spiritual Outlook” should be read by every preacher. It is marked by 
philosophic grasp and prophetic insight. This combination of qualities is 
possessed by few men, and Professor Jones of Haverford College belongs 
to this elect company. We rejoice above all in his deeply satisfying 
presentation of the person of Jesus Christ. 
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Timothy. By L. M. Bennert, A.M. 16mo, pp. 32. Publisher: Rev. L. 
M. Bennett, Gaithersburg, Maryland. Price, paper, single copy, 10 
cents; 12 copies, $1; 25 copies, $2. 


Here is history, ancient and modern; also biography and perchance 
autobiography. Ministers and their families will read from cover to cover 
this clever story of the First Days of the Itinerancy. If it could be read 
by or to every member of every church the peace and unity and power 
and prosperity of Zion would be promoted thereby. We quote, as an 
appetizer, as much as we have space for. 

THe MAN THE COMMITTEE Pickep: The minister at Corinth had 
publicly announced that he would move at the next session of his 
Annual Conference. To that his people seemed altogether agreeable, 
and accordingly, they appointed a committee to cast about for his 
successor. Taking up with great enthusiasm the task assigned them, 
they went to hear a large number of the preachers of the day—John 
Mark, Epaphras, Tychicus, Epaphroditis, Timothy, Apollos and others. 
The last named of these, however, was the one who finally emerged as 
their choice. On good authority, this is a fair inference from Paul's 
words: “But as touching Apollos the brother, I besought him much to 
come unto you.” The choice was unanimous, and eminently a happy one. 
Born and reared in the city of Alexandria, with its magnificent library 
and other priceless advantages, he had been most carefully trained in 
its schools. The university of his native city, of which he was an 
alumnus, had been proud to confer upon him the degrees D.D. and LL.D., 
and from this point on we shall often speak of him as “Doctor” Apollos. 
A number of times he had been a District Superintendent, he always 
headed his delegation to the General Conference, and it was a foregone 
conclusion that it would not be long before he would be elevated to the 
episcopacy. The highest authority in the world describes him as “a 
learned man,” who “taught accurately,” “mighty in the Scriptures,” “fer- 
vent in spirit,” and “eloquent.” The Sunday the committee heard him 
all things conduced to make a most favorable impression upon them. 
The day was beautiful, the choir, in the midst of a temporary suspension 
of hostilities, sang a lovely anthem, the house was packed, and the doctor, 
with a thoroughly congenial subject, had great liberty. When he arose 
in the pulpit, tall, finely proportioned, graceful in movement, and the 
people looked into his high-born and scholarly face, all instinctively 
knew they were to have a feast of fat things. Nor were they disap- 
pointed. As, from out of the fullness of the sea, when the tide is com- 
ing in, the majestic waves, one after the other, break upon the shore, 
so from out of the great deeps of his being the preacher’s majestic 
thoughts broke upon the souls of his hearers. The sermon was like a 
perfect day, beginning with the promise and glory of the dawn; con- 
tinuously bathing a veritable world of truth in revealing light; and 
coming to a close with the splendors of the sunset. When his last 
word died in the awesome silence which followed, the men from Corinth 
looked into each other’s faces like those who had returned to the com- 
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mon earth from having been caught up into the third heavens, and they 
knew they had found the man of their quest. Hurrying forward to the 
chancel where the doctor was shaking hands with his admiring parish- 
ioners, they gave him, then and there, a most urgent invitation to come 
to Corinth. He thanked them, told them he would carefully consider 
the matter, and added: “But of course nothing final can be done until 
we ascertain the mind of the Bishop.” While thus he did not commit 
himself, the committee felt that his appointment was about as good as 
made, upon the assumptions that no preacher would think of refusing 
to go to Corinth, and no Bishop would dare say “No” to so prominent 
a church. Accordingly they returned home, reported to the church, and 
from that time on everybody was impatient for the days to come when 
it would be theirs to delight themselves in the golden messages of the 
most sought-after minister in the entire connection. 

Bur Ir Coutp Nor Be Brovent to Pass: At last the Conference 
met. The Bishop, who happened to be the Apostle Paul, and the entire 
Cabinet (referred to as “the brethren” in the passage with which this 
narrative opens) time and again summoned Dr. Apollos to appear be- 
fore them, and “besought him much” to accept the invitation he had 
received. But he met all of their importunities with a point-blank and 
immovable refusal. He said he would take Thessalonica, Philippi, Troas, 
or almost anything else, but to Corinth he could not and he would not 
go. No one who knows the facts of the case can blame him for taking 
this stand. After the committee had invited him he began an investiga- 
tion of the church they represented. That should have been unnecessary, 
in his case, some may think, for had he not had one of the most suc- 
cessful pastorates of his life in that very place? Yes, but that had been 
in the early days of his ministry; and since then sufficient time had 
elapsed for the personnel of the church to become quite other than it 
had been in his day, and also for entirely new conditions to arise in their 
midst. Whether these things had actually taken place or not, he.did 
not know. For, like every high-minded minister of the gospel, he had 
supreme contempt for the performances of those of his profession, com- 
monest of all common nuisances, who “creep into the houses” of their 
successors, and “take captive silly women” and men sillier still. In- 
deed, so anxious was he to avoid even the semblance of an occasion 
for this offense to be laid at his door that he steadfastly refused to 
visit former parishioners or even to correspond with them. When he 
left a church he left it. Hence his ignorance of conditions at Corinth 
which made it necessary for him to seek for light upon them. Happily, 
that is within easy reach. For his friend, the Apostle Paul, who had 
also been pastor of the church in question, is now, as we have seen, 
Bishop in charge of the Conference, within the bounds of which it is 
situated, and he is acquainted with well nigh the last detail of its inner 
and outer life. To him, therefore, Apollos goes. Now Paul knew that 
the brethren at Corinth were expecting a change, and so at the very 
time of the doctor’s visit, he was deep in a letter to them, one purpose 
of which was to get things in good shape in the church, if possible, and 
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thus to smooth the way for the incoming man. He never forgot what 
a hideous time he himself had had there, and he shuddered at the 
thought of anyone else having to duplicate it. So, when Dr. Apollos 
asked him how things were among the saints at Corinth, he simply handed 
him the chapters of the first letter which he had already written, and 
told him to read for himself. Here are some of the things which his 
eyes took in: “It hath been signified unto me that there are con- 
tentions among you.” “There is among you jealousy and strife.” “That 
no one of you be puffed up for the one against the other.” “Dare any 
of you having a matter against his neighbor to go to law before the un- 
righteous?” And worse still: “It is reported commonly that there is 
fornication among you, and such fornication as is not named among the 
Gentiles.” And while these gross offenses were limited, doubtless, to 
comparatively few of their number, still, the whole church, pretty much, 
was rent into at least four distinct factions, with the respective slogans: 
“I am of Paul,” “I am of Apollos,” “I am of Cephas,” and “I am of 
Christ!” Now, in view of these conditions, who will condemn the man 
for refusing to go to that church, big as it was, if, in going, he 
must plunge into such a maelstrom of civil war, littleness and moral 
obliquity! 

As A Last Resort, Trmotuy: Well, if Dr. Apollos will not go, some 
one else must. Who shall it be? That was the question the Bishop and 
his cabinet wrestled with mightily. Demas, Titus, Aristarchus, Crescens, 
Pudens, and I do not know how many more were found to be of the 
same mind with Dr. Apollos. The preachers knew Corinth. At last, 
in sheer desperation, Paul thinks of one who has not yet been approached 
on the subject, and who, he believes, may be prevailed upon to take 
the place. He is about the last man in the entire Conference for it, and 
for that reason he has first put it up to every other one in sight. But 
they having all refused, something must be done. And so, to make a 
long story short, Timothy is put down for Corinth! Timothy, of all men! 
Let us become a little better acquainted with him. The Scriptures, which 
tell us so explicitly of the learning and eloquence of Apollos, when they 
come to Timothy, in these regards maintain an unbroken and kindly 
silence. There is no record anywhere that he had any degree of any 
kind or description whatsoever, not even a D.D. And what possible claim, 
I ask, can a preacher have to even common respectability, without that 
ministerial appendix? In writing to him Paul refers to his “tears.” 
He was one of those preachers who cry in the pulpit. He had a much- 
disordered stomach, and possibly other physical defects which were re- 
sponsible for what Paul speaks of as “thine often infirmities.” More than 
once his father in the gospel had to exhort him to let no man “despise” 
him. He never wrote anything for the Methodist Review; was never 
even mentioned for the position of District Superintendent; nobody ever 
dreamed of voting for him for the General Conference; during the larger 
part of his ministry he was on circuits; and at no session of his Annual 
Conference, till the day of his death, was he ever known to make or even 
to second a single motion. We know the man. Delicate in body, often 
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sick, affectionate to tears, trying to keep himself in the background, 
shrinking from the proper assertion of his authority, liable to be run 
over by the strong men or women in whose way he might stand, and only 
mediocre in his mental equipment and in his pulpit ability. The church 
at Corinth asked for the towering and brilliant Apollos; it got plain, ordi- 
nary, commonplace Timothy! And why? The question is already 
answered. Happily there were better churches in those days. More than 
one of them enjoyed the “good name” which, by a church, as well as 
by an individual, is “rather to be chosen than great riches.” Look, for 
example, at the church at Colosse, to which Paul wrote: “For though 
I be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and be- 
holding your order and the steadfastness of your faith.” The preachers 
fairly scrambled to go to Colosse. But to Corinth ! Which of these 
two is your church like? But to come back to our story. 

How tHe Cuurcn Took Ir: Having become acquainted with the 
new preacher and his congregation, let us see how the one was received 
by the other. Imagine, first of all, the state of mind of the committee. 
When they went to hear Timothy they were anything in the world but 
pleased. He had been sick the better part of the week before, and was 
poorly prepared. Unhappily he shed some tears before he finished, and 
that was one thing the fastidious saints at Corinth could not and would 
not stand in a preacher. The choir was right in the thick of the dis- 
turbance of its life, and on that Sunday morning not one of its members 
would even open his mouth. Only a few people were present, and sev- 
eral of those, before the preacher got well into “secondly,” faded away 
into somnolent unconsciousness and never came to until about the time 
he reached those heartening and evangelical words, “finally and in con- 
clusion.” After the benediction had been pronounced the committee were 
the first to beat a hasty retreat out of the church, and in the report 
they made when they got home, they placed Timothy well on toward 
last of all. And now they will have to listen to him for a whole year! 
When they read their appointment in the morning paper, the things they 
said, while not altogether like what they were accustomed to give ex- 
pression to in class meeting, were at least to the point, and not unintel- 
ligible. The Recording Steward fairly thundered it across the breakfast 
table at his wife: “What in the name of common sense does Paul mean 
by sending us such a man?” The Sunday School Superintendent grew 
sarcastic and inquired: “Does the Bishop think we are a sanatorium for 
dyspeptic preachers?” And the President of the Ladies’ Aid Society! 
Well, she was the maddest woman in all Corinth. Leaving the break- 
fast dishes unwashed—a thing she never did in all her life before—she 
put her bonnet on, and rushed around, all out of breath, to the home 
of the secretary. To her she vowed and declared “If Dr. Apollos had 
been sent to us our society was going to paint the parsonage inside and 
out, paper every room in it from cellar to garret, put a new Brussels 
carpet on the parlor floor, and a lot of other things. But now, with 
that man in it” (meaning, of course, poor Timothy), “not one cent will 
we spend, not one cent, that is, if J have anything to do with it.” Need- 
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less to say, after that, the prospects for parsonage improvements were 
—well, it is not necessary for me to tell you. You know as well as I 
do. Others there were who said they could stand a good deal, but that 
was a little too much for them, and so, rather than create a disturbance, 
they were going over to the Episcopal Church. “There is no society in 
the Methodist Church, anyhow!” Now to these people, to these people, 
mark you, Paul writes, “If Timothy come, see that he be with you with- 
out fear.” Timothy—at Corinth—without fear! For my part I can as 
easily think of him being there without his bad stomach, or his lachrymal 
glands, or his very self, as “without fear.” Why, if you except a much- 
used hope of heaven, his fears were pretty much all he had while he 
was with them, from the morning he preached his inaugural sermon, on 
the text, “I do exceedingly fear and quake,” until he packed up his belong- 
ings and moved on to a new field. To those fears, therefore, we must 
now turn our attention. What are they? 

This apt and ingenious Story of the First Days of the Itinerancy 
goes on with Timothy’s experiences, in bright little chapters, entitled, 
“Grudging Givers,” “Where Even Paul Had to ‘Find’ Himself,” “What 
Every Preacher Needs,” “The Glory of the Commonplace Man,” “On the 
Toes of the Saints,” “At the Wrong End of the Church,” “The Vision 
of a Better Day,” “The Happy Transformation.” And there is a glimpse 
of the patient, forbearing, victorious minister, after he had overcome and 
outlived the triais of a troubled pastorate. The good man gathered to- 
gether his sermons on: “I do exceedingly fear and quake”; “O, that 
I had the wings of a dove”; “I am the man that hath seen affliction,” 
and many others which he had prepared the year before, and with them 
on the vacant lot back of the parsonage he made a merry bonfire. And 
then, his soul liberated and disburdened and caught up with a new in- 
spiration, he went into his study and wrote some brand new sermons 
on such texts as: “I have you in my heart”; “Ye are my joy”; and “I 
am exceedingly joyful.” Thus the happy unfolding of the man moved 
on apace. At the end of his fifth year at Corinth no one knew him 
to be the same man. His “tears” had become a mere tradition. His 
stomach disorder disappeared, root, stem and branch, long ago. It had 
never been organic, but only sympathetic, due to the fact, not that his 
food, but rather that his people did not agree with him. Nervousness 
of course ensued which brought on the worst form of indigestion. But 
the “perfect love” of his people “cast out” all his fears, and when they 
went his distressing ailment went with them. After that not even the 
Christmas festivities had any terrors for him. His form, once “so grated 
down and pared away” by past trials and tribulations, filled out almost 
to the ample proportions of a District Superintendent. He got so that 
he could spend well nigh twice the time in his study as in former days. 
With his extra salary he bought a lot of great books which he devoured 
hungrily. While thus his body and mind fared well, his ‘soul fared even 
better. Every day his people prepared for him a table, and in the 
fatness of its bounty his soul delighted itself. They poured also into his 
cup so that unceasingly it ran over. Nor did they lose thereby. For 
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with what measure they meted out to him, to them he measured again. 
The rich supplies of appreciation and encouragement, of sympathy and 
love, which they were all the while passing up to him, were received 
into his beautiful soul, where they were transmuted into such full and 
blessed messages back to them as no man ever dreamed could come 
from him. What a preacher he grew to be! Every Sunday at the close 
of the service you heard such things as these: “Wasn’t that a grand 
sermon!” “Isn’t he wonderful?” And the chairman of the committee 
who invited the great Alexandrian divine to come to Corinth, went so 
far as to say: “I declare I’d rather listen to him than to Dr. Apollos.” 
Thus the cloudless days came and went, and all dwelling together in 
gladness and singleness of heart, the Word of God grew mightily and 
prevailed. So I saw a new people and a new preacher: for the first people 
and the first preacher are passed away. And there shall be no more 
pride, nor vainglory, nor envy, nor jealousy, nor malice, nor spite, nor 
factions, nor contentions, neither shall there be any more distress in their 
midst, for_the former things are passed away! Find the full story of this 
triumphant struggle in the little pamphlet itself. 


The Centennial History of the American Bible Society. By Henry Oris 
Dwicnut. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 2 vols. vii+296; 
iv, 605. $2.00 for set. 


In 1783 a child was born to godly parents in Torringford, Conn. When 
a boy he overheard his mother say: “I have consecrated this child to the 
service of God as a missionary.” In 1806-09 he was in Williams College, 
and while there he gathered a band of students for prayer and conference. 
One day they were driven by a storm from the grove where they usually 
met to the shelter of a haystack, and he told his fellows that they could 
and ought to send the gospel to the heathen. They formed a society “to 
effect in the persons of its members a mission to the heathen.” He with 
one or two others of this band went at graduation to Andover Theological 
Seminary, where they met Judson from Brown University, Newell from 
Harvard, and Nott from Union College, and together they united in a 
memorial to the General Congregational Association of Massachusetts, 
which resulted in the formation of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Later through the work of Judson the American 
Baptist Missionary Union was formed. Now the interesting thing about 
this young man, Samuel J. Mills, is that he was one of the chief factors 
in the formation of the noble society whose fortunes are told in this 
interesting and valuable book. In the fal! of 1812 Mills and Schermerhorn 
were sent on a religious exploration of the South and West by the Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut Missionary Societies. This famous journey was 
ene of the chief causes of the formation of the American Bible Society by 
a union of all the local societies into a national, or rather by a new society 
climaxing and coordinating all the rest. “There are districts,” said Mills, 
“containing from twenty to fifty thousand people entirely destitute of the 
Scripture and of religious privileges. How shall they hear without a 
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preacher? Never will the impression be erased from our hearts that has 
been made by beholding those scenes of widespread desolation. The whole 
country from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico is as a valley of the shadow 
of death. Only here and there a few rays of gospel light pierce through 
the awful gloom. This vast expanse of our country contains more than one 
million inhabitants. The number of Bibles sent them by all the societies 
(local Bible societies) in the United States is by no means as great as 
the yearly increase of the population. The original number of people still 
remain unsupplied. When we entered on this mission we applied in 
person to the oldest and wealthiest of the Bible institutions, but we could 
only obtain a single small donation. The existing societies have not yet 
been able to supply the demand in their own immediate vicinity. Some 
mightier effort must be made. . . . If a national institution cannot be 
formed, application ought to be made immediately to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for aid.” Mills was heart and soul for a new 
united society which could command resources large enough to do effective 
work for America and the world, and he saw his purposes ripen into noble 
fruition. On account of his health Mills was never able to become a foreign 
missionary. After five more fruitful years he was sent to Africa to select 
a place for a colony of freed slaves for the American Colonization Society. 
He contracted the African fever, and this hero and founder passed away 
on his ship on his return voyage, June 16, 1818, and was buried in the 
ocean off the west African coast. It is inspiriting to go through this rich 
and suggestive book, important for the history of religion in America, for 
the history of foreign missions, as well as for the history of Bible circu- 
lation. The difficulty with the Baptists with the word immerse is told 
fairly. Probably the line the society took was the only practicable one, 
though Baptists could not be blamed for translating all words in a way 
they believed literal and accurate, which cost them the formation of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society. Janes, of our Church, later bishop, 
did royal work for the society when secretary, and we had, and have, 
illustrious names on the list of secretaries, including the able son of Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, the Rev. William I. Haven. It is a matter of thankfulness 
that since 1904 the society is permitted to.circulate not only the very 
defective so-called Authorized Version of the Bible, but the exact American 
Standard Revision. The society has helped to translate, print and circu- 
late the Bible or parts in 164 languages. This reviewer has in his library 
History of the American Bible Society from Its Organization to the 
Present Time. By W. P. Strickland, one of the society’s agents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1849, 8vo, xxx-+466. The author was a Meth- 
odist minister from 1832 to 1865, and from 1865 to 1877 was pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Bridgehampton, L. L, and noted specially for his 
editing the racy Autobiography of Peter Cartwright (1856). It is singular 
that there is no reference that I have seen to this history, nor acknowl- 
edgment of any help from it. Will the third historian, in 1966, also ignore 
both Strickland and Dwight? Is that literary fame and the fraternity of 
authors? Or did the present writer work up his material de novo, and 
know nothing of his predecessors? 
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The Federal Council Year Book. By H. K. Carrortt, LL.D. Pp. 250. New 
York: Missionary Education Movement. Price, 50 cents. 


How many alert and cunning servants this wonderful old world is 
creating for itself. It is bent on universal mastery, and uses the human 
mind as its invincible conqueror. The domination of mind was never so 
evident. In science, literature, intercommunication, government, religion, 
commerce, industry, it devises its own agencies to accomplish its high 
purposes. A symbol is the Encyclopedia Britannica, a synthesis of uni- 
versal knowledge, so planned that the deft fingers of an index cull 
instantly the particular things one needs. The student and lover of the 
Church finds, as he must find, the constant, ever-ready and trusty servant 
of his purposes in the Year Books, of which there are many. As a 
Methodist cannot conveniently have the Year Books of all other de- 
nominations to lay beside his own indispensable Mernopist Year Book, 
that purposeful mind of which we have spoken creates a directory of 
all religious bodies, denominational and undenominational, Protestant and 
Catholic, and puts under his hand a million facts for instant use, as 
to ecclesiastical organizations and officers, church boards and their execu- 
tives, educational institutions and their location, charitable and benevolent 
institutions, and how to reach them; interdenominational societies, and 
where they have their headquarters; all manner of peace agencies, and 
statistics innumerable, so to speak; statistics of home and foreign mis- 
sion societies; of the churches, of the Sunday schools, and of all the 
world religions. One may cross the continents with the great Protestant 
Communions, the Anglican, Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
and learn that the sons of the Reformation in this quadricentenary of 
Luther have become a mighty host of 200,000,000 or more. This servant 
of the Church is the Federa! Council Year Book; its editor, known among 
all students of Christianity in all lands as an indefatigable, careful sta- 
tistician, is Dr. H. K. Carroll; its publisher is the Missionary Education 
Movement; its price is fifty cents, and its date is 1917. 





